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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 

correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The week has been prolific of political speeches 
and rumours. There was of course plenty of excite- 
ment, mainly press-made, about Friday’s Cabinet. 
No decision however was announced, and it is 
idle to guess at matters which will be common 
knowledge in a few days or at most in a week. As 
for the speeches they are nothing without freshness. 
A day or two after it has been printed it loses its aroma 
and is flat as decanted claret. This is so with Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches. One could not say it is so 
with most of the other speeches which have been 
poured forth during the past week; for they had no 
aroma—and therefore no nourishment to speak of. 
We cannot turn back to these speeches in detail, and 
give rows of dull, dead words from them. Enough 
that Lord Rosebery ended his Cornish holiday from 
doing nothing as gay and light-hearted as his enemies 
could wish. The general impression which this little 
tour leaves upon us is one of dazzle. He remains a 
brilliant and singular figure in public life. 


This general toleration might seem to show that Lord 
Rosebery is not taken as a serious factor in politics, 
merely as a beautiful figure. He declared outright at 
Bodmin that he would not serve under Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Home Rule banner : there was 
a hullabaloo in the papers and among the speakers for 
a day or so, and now, to all appearance, the affair is 
ended, and the Liberal Party is ready for office as 
ever. Does this point to the importance of Lord 
Rosebery? On the face of it no. But the young 
men of the ‘‘ Daily News” are more sanguine about 
the Rosebery difficulty than some of their watchful 
and expert friends in Parliament who know that 
Lord Rosebery is a powerful figure in Liberalism even 
with his infirmity of purpose. The ‘‘ Daily News” is 
giad to think Lord Rosebery is not to be in the next 

beral Government. But we cannot understand a 


thoughtful Liberal elate at the prospect of the only 
Liberal with a large following, the A star in the Liberal 
constellation, playing the part of hostile friend. 


. The inferiority of the second star in the constellation 
is made quite painfully manifest when Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman are both well in 
view at the same time. A certain unimaginative 
routine Liberalism is the impression Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman leaves on most people, we take 
it, when he is trying to make a rousing party 
speech. It is a pity he cannot always be debating in 
the House of Commons or welcoming in charming 
French speeches French visitors, for here he really 
excels. The Opposition leader, however, is far too 
worldly wise to be under any illusion as to Lord 
Rosebery’s powerlessness to hurt the Liberal party 
presently. At Partick on Tuesday he actually de- 
clined to say anything more about Home Rule (he 
ignored it in Perthshire on Thursday), as his opinions 
on the subject were already known! So they are on 
the fiscal question, Chinese labour, and the present 
Government. We like the idea of political leaders 
only speaking on those subjects which they have not 
already aired. i 


Disposing of the futures of political personages is 
just now very common. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s im- 
mediate future is by more or less intelligent anticipa- 
tion assigned to politics and not to law. If that should 
be so, he will be following the example of Lord James 
of Hereford and not of Mr. Asquith. Mr. Lyttelton 
may not like to expose himself to the taunts which his 

redecessor at the Colonial Office has directed against 

r. Asquith as a mere lawyer. Eminent lawyers vary 
in their preferences for politics or law. Some like 
Lord Loughborough or Lord Brougham detested law 
and would have vastly liked to get out of the narrower 
legal path. Even Lord Cairns, who came nearest of 
modern lawyers to being recognised as a pure Y eg 
found the odour of the brief against him. e latest 
example of the other mood was Mr. Graham Murray, the 
present head of the Scottish Judiciary, who escaped 
from politics at the first re to the dull dignity 
ofthe Bench. Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith might be 


expected ultimately to follow Mr. Lyttelton’s supposed 
example. 
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There has beema paragraph in the papers.announcing 
that ‘thesexecutive committee of the City of London 
Conservative Association had unanimously selected Sir 
Edward Clarke as Conservative candidate in the place 
of Sir Joseph Dimsdale. This is not accurate: he was 
not selected unanimously : some members of the com- 
mittee strongly resent his selection, and many more 
have not yet committed themselves. There is however 
real danger of a mere clique forcing Sir Edward 
Clarke on the City, though it was Sir Edward who 
proposed himself to the ring of little busybodies who 
are supposed to represent City Conservatism. Un- 
fortunately none of the men who count in the City 
takes the trouble to attend the meetings of the local 
association, and in their absence the mice play. The 
game this time is too serious for the City merely to 
laugh. Sir Edward Clarke lost Brighton to the 
Unionist party ; he really cannot be allowed to lose usa 
seat in the City as well. 


Sir Thomas Sanderson is to retire early next year, Sir 
Charles Hardinge taking his place. e discuss these 
changes elsewhere. Of the diplomatic appointments 
which have been gazetted this week far the most note- 
worthy is that of Mr. Villiers as Minister to Lisbon. It 
is.a pity that the decision was not reached some years 
ago, for Mr. Villiers possessed no qualifications for the 
post he held as an Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. 
In Lisbon things will be quite otherwise. At the 
Court of a friendly Power, with little but exact 
etiquette to. occupy a Minister’s attention, no more 
fitting appointment could have been made. The same 
conclusion applies to Sir Arthur Nicholson’s appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the Court of the Tsar, though 
for very different reasons. Possessed of every quality 
most essential to a diplomat, of great ability and ex- 
perience, the new Ambassador for ten years was, for 
some unaccountable reason, left to eke out an existence 
in Morocco. It is satisfactory therefore to know that 
his abilities have been at last recognised and that 
the reward, unduly delayed, is now forthcoming. 


As to the remaining appointments, Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen is quite one of the most rising men in the 
service ; indeed the shuffle, we consider, has here been 
unfair, for Madrid is a post where men of far less 
ability might have been appointed with less disadvan- 
tage to the Diplomatic Corps. Sir William Conyngham 
Greene has undoubtedly come off worst in the new 
arrangement—a fact which is probably attributable to 
the failure of his mission as agent at Pretoria previous 
to the Boer war. How long Sir William Conyngham 
Greene is to suffer diplomatic ostracism for the part 
taken in those negotiations it is impossible to predict. 
Certainly Bucharest is no very happy augury of 
future success, for his predecessor has spent the best 
years of his official career in this inhospitable and 
uninteresting capital. We should very much like to 
know who advises the Foreign Minister in such ap- 
poitments, for the fatuousness of many and the un- 
fairness of the remainder read very like the promptings 
of some incapable Jack in office. 


The Prince’s progress in India has brought him from 
Rajputana into the Panjab. No more striking instance 
of the political importance of the Prince’s visit can be 
found than in the announcement that it will bring the 
Tashi Lama of Tibet down to India to meet the Heir- 
Apparent. For this event no precedent can be found 
and its significance can scarcely be over-estimated. In 
spiritual authority the Tashi Lama of Shigatsi stood 
even above the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, since whose 
flight his pre-eminence is unquestioned and his influence 
as the recognised head of the Buddhist Church becomes 
paramount. His attitude towards the British Govern- 
ment has always been friendly. It must be strengthened 
by an experience which will disclose to him the richness 
and power of India, a fabulous vision to one who has 
spent his life on the bleak and sterile plateau of Tibet, 
with its poor and sparse population. 


The Prince’s visit to Jaipur gives particular interest 
to an addition just made to the Calcutta Art Gallery. 
The state entry thirty years ago into Jaipur of “the 


King*as Prin¢e of Wales was painted by Verestchagin, 
the Russian ‘artist who went down with Admiral 
Makaroff'’s flagship at Port Arthur. Verestchagin was 
much impressed by the scene in Jaipur and reproduced 
it in an immense painting which was exhibited in 
Europe, and then taken to the United States, where it 
was purchased by an American. The Maharaja of 
Jaipur subsequently purchased it and it was presented 
by him to the Queen Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, 
where it will be placed after the great building has 
been opened by the Prince of Wales. 


Every event as it happens in Russia is hailed in some 
of the newspapers with the exclamation ‘‘ This is the 
beginning of the end”. Then the news they built 
on appears before the week is over to have quite a 
different complexion. This was the case with the 
news from Sevastopol. On Saturday the Black Sea 
fleet was in the hands of mutineers, the soldiers, 
sailors and workmen were fraternising and the officers’ 
orders to fire on the mutineers were disobeyed. .What 
had ‘failed at Kronstadt and Odessa had become the 
accomplished fact at Sevastopol, the army had at last 
shown that it was ready to join the revolution and 
everything was over for the autocracy. Count Witte 
had described it as the most serious event of the 
revolutionary movement. On Thursday we were told 
that the mutiny had been completely broken down, 
which ‘is fully confirmed by the latest news. This 
shows that accounts from day to day of everything 
happening in Russia should be received tentatively 
without drawing positive inferences from them. 


Meanwhile other facts rather seem to show that the 
Government is gaining confidence. The Zemstvo 
Congress at Moscow was controlled by leaders who, 
instead of guiding it to support Count Witte, persuaded 
it to adopt the impossible programme of universal 
suffrage, a constitutional assembly, and Polish auto- 
nomy. But there was a powerful minority who 
showed that there is a strong movement of moderate 
reformers to support Count Witte and the reform 
programme of 30 October. It is said, therefore, that 
a Council of Ministers at Tsarskoe Selo has decided 
that the demands of the Zemstvo Congress must be 
refused. A still stronger indication appears in the 
arrest of the organisers of the Peasants’ Congress 
at Moscow. This has been described as an act of 
madness, seeing that the peasants are the most loyal 
of Russians. But it may equally well be an act of 
authority of the same class as that which exercised at 
Sevastopol appears to have ended an ominously 
dangerous mutiny. 


Serious reports indeed continue to come from various 
parts of Russia as to the agrarian risings of the 
peasantry: and the Peasants’ Congress passed a re- 
solution which implied unmitigated jacquerie, if the 
peasants were prepared to put into action the principles 
which the pullers of the Congress strings got passed 
by vote. At the worst there is little evidence that 
the peasants are infected with the political and 
economic doctrines of the workmen in the towns. We 
hear of incidents, such as a telegram from Novotshes- 
kask describes, where sixty instigators of revolt were 
arrested by peasants. While there has been no 
resumption of the obviously political strike as yet, 
though it is reported from S. Petersburg that it is in 
prospect, there have been many strikes in various 
parts which appear to be chiefly economic. Such is 
probably the great strike of all the telegraph operators 
throughout Russia, which has to a great extent cut off 
S. Petersburg from other parts of the empire and from 
Europe. 


The Sultan has not yet given in and he invites the 
Powers to seize any number of islands they think fit 
To blockade the Dardanelles, as is now proposed, may 
seem impressive but will chiefly injure Russian trade if 
any is going on. As we anticipated, there has been no 
outbreak.of Mohammedan fanaticism and there is not 
likely to be unless it is artificially stimulated. In fact 
the existence of any demonstration is probably unknown 
in “Macedonia. If there were any such outbreak in 
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that region it would be impossible to keep Bulgaria 
quiet unless an international force were at once moved 
in, which would be difficult at a moment’s notice. The 
prize-of the Sultan’s favour will fall to the Power which 
proposes.an. acceptable compromise that can save his 
face.. At present the Centre party has not come forward, 
but the probability seems to be that the Porte will 
give in. 

The German Emperor opened the session of the 
Reichstag on Tuesday. is speech seems to have 
created a good deal of excitement in France, some even 
here, but we find it prosaic mous compared with two 
or three he has made lately on less solemn occasions. 
What is pious platitude in the mouth of most rulers 
and highly responsible people is drag cipnyévov with the 
German Emperor, so rightly does character and genius 
count. But there was scarcely a sensation in the. 
Reichstag speech. Compliments to Japan, hopes for 
Russia, and a rather dry and studied reference to 
Morocco and the diplomatic settlement, with one 
eloquent passage about the sacredness of German peace 
—these were the chief items of the speech. One finds 
nothing in it to unnerve the nations. 


It is clear that the Hungarians have learned one of 
the main lessons of modern parliamentary life, which is 
how to obstruct. This has now descended to the Pest 
county assembly which has been at war with the High 
Sheriff who forced his way last week into the County 
Hall in order to fulfil his functions. After barricading 
the door these gen*'emen amused themselves with 
comic speeches. They then elected an Under Sheriff of 
their own to act in opposition to the High Sheriff's 
nominee. The High Sheriff of Zemplen county has had 
to return to his office, escorted by gendarmes through a 
town hung with black. Two members only attended 
his-swearing in, one, most appropriately, was a circus 
performer. Meanwhile in Vienna and Bohemia there 
have been great Socialist demonstrations, the former 
most orderly and impressive. A new factor is cutting 
in amid the racial conflict. 


On Monday at Christiania King Haakon took the 
oath to keep the Norwegian Constitution and so 
entered into full rights and duties of sovereignty. The 
name of the new King has a fourteenth-century rin 
about it, recalling Norway in her old independent if 
not heroic days. England at one time proposed to 
wrest Norway from Denmark : now an English princess 
and a Danish prince share the Norwegian throne. We 
think the English people are not very much moved by 
the fact, and yet it is a really pleasant arrangement, 
and nothing heartier connected with kings and courts 
could be imagined than the messages of congratulation 
that have gone out to the young King and Queen of 
Norway. These have been wholly delightful. There 
has been no mistaking the enthusiasm of the new 
Queen’s father; whilst in Norway itself there really 
seems to be not a discordant note, although at the time 
of the Referendum a small minority, republicans by 
principle, did declare against the proposal to offer 
the throne to Prince Charles. 


The ceremony itself in the Storthing was full of 
simple dignity and the addresses of quiet but evidently 
intense feeling. The crowd in the castle square after 
the ceremony, an immense crowd for Norway seeing it 
numbered a matter of thousands, is described as 
resembling a ‘‘family circle”. At present the new 
King and Queen are rather oddly placed—they have no 
court. This is an appalling state of things from the 
point of view of the courtier—a king without a court 
is in a worse plight, surely, than a king without a 
people. But the new King and Queen of Norway will 
remedy this evil so soon as practicable. Meanwhile they 
have let it be known that they intend all arrangements 
of the kind to be quite simple. The King has taken 
the motto “ Alt for Norge”. We remember a famous 
sportsman, who visited Norway year after year, vowing 
that when he took to the country his Scotch gillie, the 
man, without knowing a word of the language, easily 
made. the: Norwegian peasantry understand his simple 
wants by expressing them in his own tongue, which in 
many cases strangely resembled their own. It sounded 


rather improbable, but a few more sentences of 
Norwegian resembling the royal motto, and one might 
believe it. 


It is a striking commentary on the agitation against 
Chinese labour on the Rand that so many of those 
who know nothing of the matter at first-hand are 
apprehensive like the Bishop of Birmingham or declama- 
tory and hostile like Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P. Men 
who have had the opportunity of studying the question 
on the spot like Sir Arthur Lawley, the retiring Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and. Sir William Preece, who on 
Wednesday night addressed the Society of Arts, are 
prepared to assert that the Chinese are neither a moral 
nor a material menace, that the conditions of slavery 
do not prevail and that the coolie is an economic 
benefit to South Africa. Sir Arthur goes so far as to 
say that if he could put the clock back he would 
unhesitatingly advocate importation, whilst Sir William 
Preece, having as a member of the British Association 
recently inspected the compounds, declares that the 
Chinese are to be seen wandering about “perfectly 
unconcerned and apparently very happy”. They are 
well housed and cared for and “ not a vestige of any- 
thing approaching slavery is evident”. 


Apropos of Chinese labour, on the Liberal side just 
now every Liberal is right who makes the most wild 
and unreasonable statements about the Chinese in 
South Africa: similarly every Unionist is right who 
‘scores off” the Liberals inthis matter. Mr. Brodrick, 
we are told, handsomely scored off the person who 
accepted his recent offer on the platform to pay the ex- 
penses to Africa of any Englishman who would like to 
try work in the mines. This man accepted the offer 
and (according to the press) soon afterwards: Mr. 
Brodrick sent him—the indentures for Chinese labour ! 
‘Ha, ha! scored again”, as the schoolboy would 
say. If this were really done, the joke was a poor 
thing; but perhaps the story is pure rigmarole. We- 
hope so. 


Sir Arthur Lawley in a speech in Johannesburg on 
Wednesday pointed toa much moreseriousSouth African 
problem—the greatest he said which the country has to 
face. Like the negro in America, the native in the South 
African colonies is the real menace of the future. It is 
absurd to imagine that the native can be enfranchised 
politically without serious risk. The South African 
black is far behind the American negro, and Sir William 
Preece’s investigations went to show that the civilised 
and Christian native is lost among the masses of his 
heathen fellows. The blacks increase and multiply, whilst 
the white population is little better than stationary. 
‘*To raise the natives immediately’, says Sir Arthur 
Lawley, ‘‘ to the level of the whites would be an 
acrobatic feat of evolution of which humanity is in- 
capable”. A race feud is a possibility dreaded by every 
politician who knows South Africa. 


Australian alarm at the falling-off in immigration has 
induced Mr. Deakin the Federal Premier to issue a 
statement deprecating the partisan and particularist 
utterances which have done an immense deal of harm. 
All parties are agreed that the question has become 
urgent, but the Labour leaders have apparently indulged 
in a Quixotic hope that they could keep out new-comers 
whilst there were unemployed in the chief cities. It 
was recently asserted that there were 17,000 men out of 
work in Australia, but a careful official inquiry has 
reduced the number to 3,560 out of a male population 
of 1,371,000, which is-a smaller proportion than any 
other country in the world could show. Australia 
cannot take advantage of her opportunities, because 
would-be immigrants have been warned off by laws 
whose mischievous operation was’ not fully realised til! 
business began to boom. 


The long-delayed Royal Commission to inquire into 
the working of. the. Poor law and to inquire in: what 
way it should be supplemented has been appointed and 
the names of the Commissioners were published on 
Wednesday. Lord George Hamilton as chairman 
raises the regret that another order of mind had not been 
given the presidency.of the commission—we think of 
such types as-the Prime Minister, Mr. Haldane, or 
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Mr. Asquith. The object seems to have been to give a 
neutral colouring to the body. There are seventeen 
members, three are Local Government Board officials 
of the three kingdoms, two are expert economists. 
Mr. Charles Booth is the best known name. Dr. 
Downes as head of the Poor-law medical administra- 
tion is a very suitable selection. 


Regard for neutrality may explain why no repre- 
sentative labour M.P. has been appointed. The 
selection of three is an interesting 
feature. Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss Octavia Hill, and 
Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet are really amongst the best 
known of the members. The new commission is 
perhaps not likely to leave such a decisive mark on 
legislation as the commission of seventy-three years 
ago: but the presence of women on the new commis- 
sion is significant of the social changes during the 
period. It would have caused some surprise in 1832 if 
women’s work had been acknowledged by appointing 
three women as Royal Commissioners. 


A gang [of criminals so remarkably clever rarely 
appears in the dock as the three men who were con- 
victed at the Old Bailey on Wednesday for forging the 
name of Mr. Marshall Fox to a cheque for over eight 
hundred pounds. If another criminal—the man Fisher, 
equally astute and ingenious—had not quarrelled with 
them over the spoils they would not have been brought 
to justice. Fisher’s examination and cross-examination 
was a revelation of the psychology of the “‘ higher” 
criminal mind. All the men had deliberately chosen to 
apply their abilities to criminal schemes. Bridgewater’s 
plot to obtain, by Fisher’s cleverness, impressions of 
the keys in the possession of Mr. Fox’s lady secretary, 
and thereby of the blank cheques in the safe, together 
with the skilful forging afterwards by the other able 
rascal Shackell, formed as ingenious a piece of criminal 
artistry as could be concocted by the cleverest writer 
of detective fiction. To keep such a gang for the future 
where they could no longer devote talents and money 
to depredations on society would be the counsel urged 
by Sir Robert Anderson ; but the annals of the Criminal 
Courts would become very much duller reading. Mr. 
Hugh Watt has been committed for trial. 


The speeches at the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society on Thursday were of a specially interesting 
character. None was more suggestive and stimulating 
to the imagination than that of Sir Henry Roscoe in 
proposing the health of Sir William Huggins the 
retiring President. Sir William is the father of that 
most wonderful branch of modern astronomy, nebular and 
stellar chemistry founded on the use of the spectroscope. 
To read Sir William’s description, short as it is, makes 
the news of terrestrial doings take on a sordidly banal 
appearance. We thank God for Sir William’s labours 
as the mathematician did that his discoveries have 
nothing practical to recommend them. We have a 
similar satisfaction in learning that England stands 
alone in its possession of a group of distinguished men 
of science who are not professionals. Nor did Sir Henry 
omit to mention the distinction which Lady Huggins 
has won, by sharing her husband’s labours, in the group 
of noted women of science past and present. 


Lord Rosebery’s clever parody of Byron’s lines about 
the fiery icle strangely snuffed out by an article has 
raised quite a lively correspondence among the literary 
idlers. Lord Rosebery attributed the article on 
Keats, which was printed in the ‘‘ Quarterly” and 
for a whim immortalised by Byron, to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review”. It was our misfortune once during 
an hour of enforced idleness at the British Museum 
reading-room to pick up one or other of these 
reviews and read an article on Keats therein. Why 
the editor printed such poor jejune stuff we could never 
understand. He must have been hard up for ‘‘ copy”. 
Yet here are numbers of people in — over the 

uestion who wrote the article—was it Milman, was it 

roker, or who? Life must be long and boring 
indeed to people who are driven to such a curiosity of 
literature as this. Why not grope in old numbers of 
‘* Tit-Bits” if time hangs so heavy as all this ? 


THE CONFOUNDING OF POLITICS. 


C= enemies, if this country has any enemies, must 
surely find delicious entertainment in watching 
us fulfilling in our own persons the kindly prayer we 
are fond of singing with so much fervour for their 
benefit. The curse has certainly come home to roost. 
At this moment it is impossible to describe an English- 
man by any one political name which will show what 
are his views on the largest and most obvious issues 
of the day. Tosay that a man is a Conservative or a 
Unionist leaves you in absolute doubt whether he is 
a protectionist, free trader, or half-and-half; call him a 
Liberal and you have no idea whether he is a Home 
Ruler, an opponent of Home Rule, or one who would 
give Ireland Home Rule under some other name. You 
do not know whether he is a Little Englander, to 
whom empire represents nothing but the vulgar lust of 
possession, or an Imperialist who insists that it is only 
Liberalism which makes an empire possible at all. 
That political names should mean little is a small 
thing, they seldom have meant much, but it is awkward, 
when as at this moment they may mean not only 
different but contradictory things. The ordinary voter 
does want to know whether if he votes a certain 
‘*ticket”’, he will be voting for or against two or 
three of the greatest and most controversial ques- 
tions of the day. Beyond that he certainly does 
not want to know, and perhaps there is no need 
that he should know. But he is done if his party 
label obviously fails him. We say obviously with 
intention, for if he does not perceive that it fails 
him, he will remain perfectly happy in voting for his 
party. We are all content to be deceived until we are 
aware of the deception; and too often are entirely 
unthankful to the person who undeceives us. But the 
ordinary voter has been undeceived and is accordingly 
unhappy. It is no longer enough for him to know that 
a candidate is a Liberal or isa Conservative. The two 
party questions in which the average elector—who is 
not a strong partisan; the strong partisans are com- 
paratively few—takes an interest are Fiscal Policy and 
Home Rule. He does want to know what are the 
candidates’ views on these two questions. But he will 


have great difficulty in making this discovery at the 


next election; and his difficulties will not end there. 
If he obtain the desired information, he will in many 
places find himself gibbetted on a painful dilemma, 
one-half of his own views being represented by one 
candidate and the other half by the opposing candidate. 

The Unionist free trader will usually be in this case, 
for the Unionist candidate will generally be a tariff 
reformer ; the Liberal candidate a Home Ruler. He 
cannot vote for a protectionist, as he would say; he 
is ashamed to vote for a Home Ruler. What is he 
to do? Or the Liberal, who now insists that he is 
not a Home Ruler, one of Lord Rosebery’s admirers ? 
He does not like a Home Rule Liberal ; he likes still 
less a Protectionist Tory. A Unionist free trader 
might provide an asylum for this particular case: but 
such asylums will be rare. Undoubtedly the easiest 
position will be that of the Unionist tariff reformer and 
the Liberal Home Ruler. Either of these may fail to find 
a candidate representing all his views, but he will never 
have the misery of seeing his views divided between 
two opposing parties. The Unionist tariff reformer 
can never be tempted to vote for a Liberal, for if the 
Unionist candidate is a free trader, so is the Liberal ; 
on tariff questions he can gain nothing by voting 
Liberal. On the Home Rule issue the Unionist can- 
didate will always be with him; the Liberal will 
generally be against him, and even if the Liberal is 
a Roseberian and anti-Home Rule, he is no better 
than the Unionist. In short the Unionist tariff 
reformer can never gain by supporting a Liberal. 
Similarly the free trader who is also a Home 
Ruler can never gain by supporting a Unionist. 
But all the minor groups will be involved in in- 
extricable difficulties. If any of. them should survive 
into next Parliament, which is quite doubtful, the 
confusion there will be very much graver. By play- 
ing on free trade and Home Rule the Irish Nation- 
alists will be in a position to upset any Government 
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that has not an absolute majority of overwhelming | 
strength. 

On the Unionist side there can be no doubt that the | 
great majority of the whole number of Unionists re- | 
turned, whatever proportion that may bear to the | 
whole House, will be supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. Whatever may be the developments on the 
Unionist side, everything points to that ultimate result. 
‘‘Whole hoggers” have proved themselves much the 
most successful Unionist candidates, and fiscal reform 
on those lines is the only fiscal reform understanded 
or regarded by the average elector. As we have 
insisted over and over again, adherence to this policy 
ought not to involve any breach with Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership, and intrinsically it does not. We sin- 
cerely hope no breach will follow ; it will depend on 
Mr. Balfour whether in fact it does or not. But in 
any case the great majority of the Unionist candidates 
returned at the next election will be tariff reformers on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s lines; of that we have no doubt 
at all. Therefore, be the Liberal or the Unionist 
majority what it may, there will no longer be any prac- 
tical doubt as to the fiscal view of the Unionist side 
of the House. 

Will the election make equally clear the Liberal posi- 
tion as to Home Rule? It is of extreme importance that 
it should ; but it is much more difficult to ensure that 
it will. The fiscal position of Unionists will be 
forced into clearness by the largest group in the 
party, who wish that it should be made clear. Mr. 
Chamberlain will see to that. Unfortunately there is no 
reason to think that the bulk of the Liberal party do 
wish their position on Home Rule to be made clear. 
Indeed it is very plain that they want it to remain as 
obscure as possible. They would wish their attitude to 
Irish politics to be so undefined that those electors 
who are Home Rulers could support them as favour- 
ing Home Rule, while those who are averse from Home 
Rule might vote for them as opposed to it. The Irish 
members will of course take care that this game is 
not played in the House, but it may be played with 
some success in the country. We will do Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman the justice to say that, in spite 
of his numerous Liberal commentators, his words 
at Stirling make a perfectly straightforward and 
honest declaration in favour of Home Rule. We 
cannot doubt for a moment that Sir Henry genuinely 
believes that Home Rule would be a good thing for 
Ireland and for the whole United Kingdom. Similarly 
Lord Rosebery believes it would be a bad thing. 
Neither of them has attempted to obscure the issue. 
But other Liberal politicians have been engaged every 
moment since Lord Rosebery’s declaration at Bodmin 
in reconciling by explaining away their antagonistic 
but perfectly plain statements. It is possible that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman may not be strong enough 
to resist the pressure of the wirepullers and will sub- 
sequently attempt to explain away himself. It is there- 
fore particularly important to note what he actually 
said at Stirling, speaking before all this hullabaloo 
arose in the Liberal party. His words at Stirling must 
remain authoritative whatever comments he may him- 
self make upon them later. They were spontaneous ; 
his comments will not be. These are Sir Henry’s 
words (‘‘ Times” report) :— 


The question of Ireland undoubtedly remained with us. He 
was addressing them freely, and he was going to speak his 
mind on the subject. The subject was not new, neither was 
his opinion new. His opinion had long been known to 
them. It was that the only way of healing the evils of 
Ireland, of solving the difficulties of her administration and 
giving content and prosperity to her people, and of making 
her a strength instead of a weakness to the empire, was that 
the Irish people should have the management of their own 
domestic affairs. And so far from that opinion fading and 
dwindling as the years passed on, it had become stronger, and, 
what was more, he had more confidence in its realisation. . . . 
If he were asked for advice by an ardent Irish Nationalist he 
would say that his desire was to see the effective manage- 
ment of Irish affairs in the hands of a representative Irish 
authority; and he further said that, if he were the Irish 
Nationalist, he would take it in any way that he could get it. 
If an instalment of representative control were offered to 


| themselves. 


Ireland, or any administrative improvement, he would advise 
the Nationalists thankfully to accept it, provided it was con- 


sistent and led up to their larger policy—but, he repeated, it 
must be consistent and lead up to the larger policy. To 
secure good administration was one thing, but good govern- 
ment could never be a substitute for government by the people 


Sir Henry here lays down that Irish affairs are to be 
in the hands of a representative Irish authority, having 
prefaced this statement of policy with the voluntary 
declaration that his views on this question had not 
changed. Subsequently, as though to forestall the 
very suggestion made by some of his friends that he 
only meant certain particular administrative or other 
reforms, he goes out of his way to insist that however 
good reforms may be, they will not take the place of *‘ go- 
vernment by the people”. That could not refer to local 
government, for the Irish have popular local govern- 
ment already. His words can mean nothing else but 
an Irish parliament for Irish affairs. Lord Rosebe 
took them at their real meaning. How difficult it 
is to escape from this conclusion is shown by the un- 
comfortable struggles of so able and usually straight- 
forward a politician as Sir Edward Grey, who ex- 
plains away both Sir Henry and Lord Rosebery by 
declaring that neither understands the other while he is 
the only man who understands either. This is humo- 
rous but it is nothing else. And then we are asked to 
distinguish between Home Rule and the steps that are 
to lead to Home Rule. An elector who objects to 
Home Rule is to console himself in voting for Sir Henry 
and his followers with the reflection that he is not 
voting for Home Rule but only for what will lead to 
it. What an honest distinction! We are assured that 
Lord Rosebery has caused no Liberal split ; very 
likely, if this is the measure of Liberal conviction. Sir 
Edward Grey, when in future he repeats his story of 
Mr. Balfour’s disingenuousness, might with advantage 
drop the pose of Aristeides. 


THE RUSSIAN COIL. 


“Ts difficulty of sifting facts from exaggerations 

and distortions has increased rather than 
diminished since the ‘‘ emancipation” of the Russian 
Press from censorship. The Russian Telegraph Agency 
has had on more than one occasion within the last fort- 
night to deny flatly in print the very existence of re- 
ported grave events and of interviews with Count Witte, 
detailed accounts of which had appeared in the Russian 
press and were repeated in its London contempora- 
ries. If half of the recent alarming telegraphic news 
from Sevastopol were true, we might perhaps be inclined 
to believe the report that the Kaiser has a convoy of 
his warships ready at Kiel to take away at short notice 
the Tsar and the Imperial Family to a safe retreat abroad. 
The general political outlook is grave enough without 
exaggeration. The revolutionaries are doing their best 
to shake the very existence of their country in the 
financial world in their efforts to attain their own ends 
in reform. From the workmen controlling the chief 
arteries of communication in the Empire, to the waiters, 
housemaids, and seamstresses in the capitals, all have 
had their turn in a general strike and attempt to dis- 
organise their sphere of influence. Now we are told 
there is to be not merely whispered moral support, as 
hitherto, of the officers, but the active participation in 
the revolutionary movement of the rank and file of both 
arms of his Majesty’s forces. ‘‘ The Army and Navy 
in Revolt. Wholesale Russian Forces Disaffected.” 
Such are the clap-trap headlines to the columns of 
this week’s news from Russia. The financial organ 
of the Russian economists (whatever revolutionary 
leading instrument that may be) is to call on 
Count Witte to resign immediately. The only 

ssible solution of the situation, according to these 

ussian economists, is the declaration of a dictatorship. 
If these accounts were true, then it might be feared 
the beginning of the end of Russia’s political and 
economic existence as a great European Power had 
arrived. The actual state of affairs in the partial 
dislocation of the governing force of Russia’s central 
authority through the sudden opening of the flood- 
gates of reform is, we repeat, serious enough. But 
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the assertion that the army and navy are in a state of 
revolt and mutiny we decline to accept. 

In the first place we remember that the army is 
drawn chiefly from that ‘‘ stolid, stupid immovable ” 
population, the peasantry, whose real grievances and 
actual demands are non-political. Secondly, the army 
as a whole has little or no chance of coming in con- 
tact in its everyday existence with the revolutionary 
orators and propagandists. Finally the army, both 
rank and file, is well aware that it has nothing 
to gain either from success. or failure by siding 
with the revolutionists. Much was made by the 
reporters of the recent disturbances at Cronstadt 
with the object of proving that revolt or mutiny was 
rampant in the army and navy; but the attempt has 
signally failed. The bulk of the soldiers and sailors 
who, could. be mustered on the island stood to their 
arms and obeyed the command of their officers. The 
real disturbers of the peace and the looting incendiaries 
were the hooligan and dock-labouring population which 
form a large proportion of the inhabitants of Cron- 
stadt. The rioters were certainly reinforced by some 
hundred or more of the soldiers and sailors who 
had become mad drunk in the looting of the local 
gin-shops and had made an abortive attempt to 
rescue some forty of their comrades who were being 
taken to one of the fortresses. To make out of 
these disturbances a case of revolt and mutiny of 
the troops is either an attempt to prejudice the truth 
of the whole affair or to fail to grasp the situa- 
tion. The men implicated in the riots are not even 
liable for military revolt and are not to be tried by 
court-martial. There is no evidence to show that their 
insubordination amounts to a mutiny, for there was 
no refusal on their part to obey the orders of their 
superior officers. We must condemn in passing the 
frequent accusations of wanton cruelty hurled indis- 
criminately at the Russian soldier in putting down 
disorders and outrages in the streets and the hardly 
concealed anxiety of the foreign press reporter to 
make out a case of military revolt from odd instances 
of mere insubordination. It is only fair to bear in 
mind that it is the duty of troops in all countries 
to quell and subdue by force of arms riotous dis- 
turbances, sometimes under great personal provoca- 
tion and trial of self-control. In such circumstances it 
is unfair to treat isolated instances of loss of temper 
in putting down armed resistance of rioters as a sign 
of inherent cruelty in the army as awhole. Mischievous 
misrepresentations of this kind have their origin in a 
certain section of the press which derives its informa- 
tion from sources under the influence of the extreme 
revolutionists who are strongly represented in Southern 
Russia, the revolutionary intelligentsia or educated 
political freethinkers. This class, influential in its 
numbers, with its mind and ideas steeped in the social 
democratic literature of Western Europe believes it has 
discovered the means for ‘‘ emancipating ” the Russian 
people in literal imitation of the West. It is this 

ty and its uncompromising delegates at the recent 
mstvo congress, that has thrown down the gauntlet 
to Count Witte and his Cabinet. 

The reports from Southern Russia are particularly 
conflicting. At Sevastopol the rising has apparently 
been suppressed after severe fighting. We are in- 
formed the squadron was ordered to put to sea to 
avoid contamination with the insurgents on land. 
The same telegram adds that the officers were arrested 
and that the entire fleet espoused the cause of 
the mutineers. Finally, we have been assured that 
the whole squadron was under the command of 
a single lieutenant, a rank revolutionist; that he 
had threatened to bombard the town with the whole 
squadron if any of the sailors imprisoned were brought 
before a court-martial. All this sounds too much 
like the previous sensational story of the mutiny of 
the entire Black Sea fleet, and of the recent treacherous 
behaviour of all the crews of the same ships, when it 
was asserted that Admiral Birileff and his staff officers 
were shot by them and the ships taken possession of 
by the insurgents. A striking feature of the present 
Situation is the meagre attention devoted to it in the 
S: Petersburg press, which, as has already been 
remarked, is now without the restraint of censorship. 


The gravest rumours, if even partially correct, are 
the spread of the agrarian disturbances. These are 
promoted by the agitators who according to telegraphic 
information from Saratov are riding about the: vil- 
lages in military uniform, collecting the villagers 
in groups and exhibiting to them a Ukase in 
a golden frame issued, they assure the peasants, 
by the Emperor himself, authorising the~ peasants. 
to confiscate the landlords’ corn. The peasants 
are emptying the granaries and setting fire to the 
buildings. The purport of these depredations is. 
plunder rather tham political insurrection. Beyond the 
attempt to obtain more land the peasant is not likely to 
clamour for political rights and privileges. Neither is 
the arrest of the organisers of the peasants’ congress. 
likely to incite: an agrarian political movement. The 
organisers as well as the delegates at the congress. 
were self-constituted peasants’ representatives, amongst 
others M. Tshirikoff, a well-known revolutionary and 
author of the proscribed play the ‘‘Chosen People”, 
which was produced last winter at the Avenue Theatre, 
London. The latest manifesto promulgated by the 
Tsar is a grant to the peasants of a reduction of 
50 per cent. on the redemption payments on their land 
allotments for 1906, and a total abolition of future pay-.- 
ments from January 1907, with additional allotments 
of land from State property. These and other important 
economic improvements in the condition of the peasantry 
will probably tend in a great measure to check the 
agrarian disaffection as soon as the particulars are 
made known through the village communes to the 
peasants themselves. 


THE PILOT OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


= is generally forgotten that Talleyrand’s well-worn 

aphorism ‘‘ surtout point de zéle” was addressed 
to a youthful diplomatist, and that even with that limita- 
tion it admitted and admits of a varied application. 
To-day the diplomat is less than ever his own master 
and is circumscribed in all his movements by the 
telegraph. This means that the responsibility of his 
prompters has increased in proportion as his own has 
diminished ; in other words, increased the importance of 
the Foreign Office and its directing forces. By the 
happy accidents, which, with a fortunate absence of 
logic, in this country have made a democratic system 
possible by means of aristocratic judgment, we have, 
of late years, seen the process of foreign policy worked 
with the general approval of both parties. Admittedly 
this can only be the case when their leaders are genuinely 
patriotic men whose first aim is not to score off their 
opponents, but to subordinate minor difference to the 
general welfare of the State. This unselfish reticence, 
which alone makes possible a consecutive policy under 
parliamentary government, has now become a recog- 
nised method, butit is only possible when Ministers habit- 
ually acknowledge the right of their leading opponents 
to unofficial information on matters of grave moment. 
Without some such honourable understanding popular 
government and a strong and steady foreign policy 
would be almost irreconcilable. Some point is given 
to this reflexion by the publication this week of the 
report by the Committee of Foreign Affairs appointed 
by the French Chamber. M. Gervais, the Chairman, 
is a man of statesmanlike mind, but one shudders to 
contemplate what might be made of such an oppor- 
tunity by some of our own politicians who not incon- 
ceivably might find themselves in such a place if it were 
a part of our constitutional arrangements, We have 
an analogous instance in the case of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations appointed by the Senate of the 
United States. They find themselves in constant 
conflict with the Executive, they are so to-day in the 
matter of the financial control of San Domingo. They 
like to emphasise their independence of the President, 
and as America enters into world politics American 
foreign policy will suffer gravely if this state of friction 
is persisted in for the sake of some worn-out constitu- 
tional formula. 

With these warnings before our eyes it is-easy to 
understand that too much importance cannot be attri- 
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buted to the postof Permanent Secretary in the Foreign 


Office. The Permanent-Secretary represents the stable 
element in our policy which, however carefully main- 
tained to the best of their ability by party leaders, 
would always be liable to hazardous fluctuations under 
any method of government where neither a bureau- 
cracy nor an autocracy is the controlling factor. For 
this reason the retirement of Sir Thomas Sanderson 
and the appointment of his successor are of more vital 
importance to the country than any change of perma- 
nent officials in other Government offices. It is 
immensely to the benefit of the State that public 
opinion has so little to do with the Foreign Office, 
and indeed regards it with much suspicion and con- 
siderable respect, such respect as is proverbially felt 
for the unknown. The old system of mystery in which 
officials wrapped themselves is no more, though a 
sagacious secrecy is in some points still the soul of 
business in foreign affairs. But an attitude of aloofness 
from the ideas even of the most intelligent outsiders, 
simply because they were non-official, must clearly 
now become a thing of the past. 

The qualifications necessary for the man who would 
occupy this great position with the approval of history, 
or of that contemporary opinion which Mr. Gladstone 
said was almost its equivalent, are so various and 
exacting that it is not surprising if there has been long 
hesitation between possible candidates. First, he must 
be a master of precedents, because to ignore prece- 
dent in dealing with some Governments is to give 
mortal offence. Far more important than this is the 
capacity to conduct complicated negotiations. When 
a policy is once launched, its conduct to a satis- 
factory issue lies mainly in the hands of the perma- 
nent official. Tact and suavity must go with 
capacity, for it must be remembered that in minor 
matters and in great affairs, once set going, he and 
not the Foreign Minister is generally the communi- 
cating medium with the representatives of foreign 
powers. For this purpose he must also be strong and 
not merely supple. Anyone acquainted with the work 
of the Foreign Office will admit that such qualities 
have been necessary to the right performance of these 
functions for many decades, and that they were pos- 
sessed in a high degree by Sir Thomas Sanderson 
as they have been by some of his predecessors. They 
are still necessary to-day, some of them perhaps in a 
less degree than formerly, but they remain the requi- 
sites for the purely official side of the position. So 
long as Great Britain regarded foreign affairs as in 
the main the affairs of Europe, a Secretary so equipped 
was practically ideal. He would not offend Austrian 
susceptibilities and he might be trusted to deal faith- 
fully but courteously with the Frenchman or the 
Russian. But now that we have recognised and properly 
value our position as a great world Power, the pure 
official is no longer the personage he was. A mere 
knowledge of what is known in France as the ‘“‘ Pro- 
tocol ” carries us no distance at all in the conception or 
moulding of a policy with wide aims. For this some- 
thing more is required than formule. It needs sym- 
pathy with British aims in all quarters of the globe 
and under varying conditions. It is not unjust to say 
that the Far East only a few years ago was regarded 
by our Foreign Office much as the ancients or a 
medizval poet like Dante looked on the regions beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. They viewed its claims to 
attention with impatience and thought foul scorn of 
foreign manceuvres in those remote corners of the 
globe. It is always dangerous to attempt to recast 
history, but we can have little doubt that a more 
intelligent appreciation of our interests in China might 
have nipped in the bud the developments of Russian 
policy which issued in the Russo-Japanese war. The 
beginning of this sinister business may be dated from 
the unhappy episode of our precipitate retirement from 
Port Arthur, which could never have occurred had our 
rulers and their advisers really grasped the magnitude 
of the Far Eastern question, so far as it concerned 
England alone, to say nothing of the rest of the world. 

hat was lacking at that time in the conduct of our 
Foreign Office was the vital quality of imagination 
without which there can be no great statesman; and 
the permanent head of that office must be a great 


Statesman if in the present state of the world’s growth 
he is to be a permanent national asset. He may be 
more necessary under some Foreign Ministers than 
others but he can never be dispensed with. Germany 
under the Kaiser possesses this asset perhaps to excess 
but at all events it is always there, forthe directing 
force is irremovable. France had it under M. Delcassé¢’s 
Ministry ; we too may have it at one time in our 
Ministry and not at another according to the character 
of our Foreign Secretary and this is where the states- 
manship of the Permanent Secretary may prove so 
invaluable. 

We will not attempt to estimate the probable influence 
of Sir Charles Hardinge in this domain of statecraft ; 
but clearly the days are no more when lack of accessi- 
bility is a supreme qualification for this office. Sir 
Thomas Sanderson was not inaccessible, but he carried 
reticence, which in the Foreign Office is clearly a virtue, 
to a point where it became prudery. He rightly re- 
spected precedents, but he ignored the precedents of 
the men he did not greatly respect. Herein he was not 
always a safe guide, though his own judgment was 
singularly clear if not unprejudiced. If the choice of 
his successor had fallen on Sir Francis Bertie, those 
who know the need in the present conditions of inter- 
national rivalry of a larger outlook than that of the 
official precisian would have been well pleased. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 


Oa English workhouse has not been a success. 
: After more than seventy years of trial its break- 
down is marked by the appointment of the Royal 
Commission of this week which, like that of 1832, is 
demanded by the general dissatisfaction with the work- 
ing of the Poor-law system of relief. We have had really 
three hundred years’ experience of poor laws since the 
statutory enactment of Elizabeth in 1601 ; and the one 
fact that may be taken to have been most indisputably 
proved is that provision by the law must be made for 
certain classes of the people who from divers causes 
fall into want. At the time of the Commission of 1832 
there were men such as Mr. Nassau Senior the econo- 
mist, one of the ablest and most active members of 
the Commission, and Dr. Chalmers, who believed that 
it would be better for society if there were no poor law, 
and they maintained that this was possible. Their 
ideas have wholly disappeared, except so far as they 
are represented by the antiquated advocacy of the 
Charity Organisation Society ; whose secretary has 
taken care to get himself put on the present com- 
mission. Whatever advice the commission may have 
for the Government and the country, it will certainly 
not advise that voluntary philanthropic organisations 
can do the work which the State has so long under- 
taken. That would be as impossible as Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s voluntary system of taxation. We should 
like to think that the Commission of 1905 will be 
as decisive in its views of the necessary alterations 
in the existing poor law as that of 1832 was as to 
the changes required in the law as it had grown up 
since the days of Elizabeth. This is not to be ex- 
pected either from the membership of the present com- 
mission, or the state of public opinion, which is much 
more dubious as to what it wants than it was seventy 
years ago. The personnel of the commission is not 
very impressive. There are plenty of clever, learned 
and zealous individuals on it, but it is lacking in an 
authoritative personality. Who would say that Lord 
George Hamilton can be trusted to redeem the com- 
mission from mediocrity? It is true that in recog- 
nition of his support the free traders have suddenly 
discovered that Lord George possesses abilities which 
they had not any more than others previously dis- 
covered, but we do not rely much on this as a 
credential. There are no men on this commission of 
such original views and strong character as Mr. Nassau 
Senior or Mr. Edwin Chadwick, or men carrying 
such weight as Dr. Blomfield, the Bishop of London, 
the Chairman of the 1832 Commission, or Dr. Sumner 
the Bishop of Chester. Besides this there was a more 


definite public opinion as to what ought to be done 
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to meet the circumstances of that time than there is 
now. The prevailing temper of the educated was 
Bentham individualism and utilitarianism, and it was 
much easier to prune off the evil luxuriance which had 
grown from maladministration of Elizabeth’s poor law 
than it is now to decide whether there shall be further 
and what steps taken by the State to-day. For that is 
the real problem ; and no one would dream that the 
commission or any other body of men would hold that 
the remedy for present troubles is to limit the State’s 
action as much as possible. The temper of the time is 
against this; but we are very dubious how to give 
effect to it practically. 

When the Commission of 1832 met it found pretty 
nearly all the labouring classes in receipt of parish 
relief, and the rates made a burden immensely greater 
than they are at present. The statute of Elizabeth had 
declared that the poor should be set on work—that is 
-work should be provided for them by their parishes. 
Essentially that is the principle of what the Unemployed 
Act of this year would have been if the Bill had been 
passed in its original form. In Elizabeth’s time there 
was a great breaking up of society owing to agri- 
cultural and industrial changes, and the unemployed 
began to take their place as one of the regular orders 
of society. Itis more probable that Elizabeth’s Act 
intended only to previde work for these unemployed ; 
but there is an opinion that it was intended to apply to 
the poor generaliy. However that may be, the wages 
of the labouring classes had come to be paid partly in 
rates : a father would receive rates according to the size of 
his family ; his sor of fourteen would receive his separate 
parish rations at home; the daughter would receive 
parish pay proportiored to the number of her illegiti- 
mate children ; and the man who married her would get 
this dowry with her. Something sharp, decisive, even 
severe was evidently called for, and the workhouse test 
and the centralised administration as we know it was 
the remedy adopted. It raised riots amongst the poor ; 
it inflicted such hardships as Dickens described ; but it 
cannot be doubted that it saved the poor at large from 
many degradations. It set up a penal system in the 
belief that only the idle and vicious would come on the 
rates if the industrious poor were left free to earn the 
market rate of wages in open competition. Provided 
always that they regulated the size of their families 
more discreetly ; and to help them to do this was one 
of the objects of the new Poor law. This penal theory 
was the mistake of the Act of 1834. It made poverty 
the crime of a ne’er-do-well just at the time when the 
changes in manufacturing and mechanical inventions 
had begun to create the new kind of poverty of a new 
kind of society, and steam and factories began to turn 
out another order of pauper. The men of that day did 
not know as we know from experience how serious the 
results were to become. Keep down the rates and all 
is well was the new mot d’ordre at the earlier stages ; 
and the workhouse test was the gospel of the orthodox 
poor-law administrators. But in time humanity took 
the alarm and saw much injustice in rigorous treatment 
of the victims of industrial circumstances. We began 
to hear of the impossibility of applying the strict 
workhouse test ; and in spite of poor-law orthodoxy the 
system of outdoor relief spread while the working and 
the worthless poor were admitted indiscriminately into 
workhouses which had become only residences for 
all classes of poor. Work had ceased to be found 
on any intelligent system, and the so-called work- 
houses became clubs in which paupers enjoyed 
more comforts than their working fellows outside. 
There has been enormous extravagance in buildings, 
in officialism, in dietary; and all because the public 
conscience was offended with the rigid theory of the 
poor law of 1834. Rates are increasing and the ratio 
of pauperism, as in the earlier days, and for a similar 
reason, that we are supporting by the rates those 
who ought to be self-supporting. Poor-houses should 


only be hospitals for the economically diseased, not | 
luxuriously appointed mansions for the potentially | 
Until some means are discovered of em- | 


industrious. 
ploying these classes of industrious there can be no 
reform of the poor law either by the strict administra- 
tion of the workhouse test or by such schemes as old 
age pensions. The high rates forbid it, as we cannot 


bear our present system of pauper administration, and 
add such extraneous expenses as pensions and large 
housing schemes to our existing burdens. Means must 
be found for employing the potential worker as an 
economic producer not only on the ground of this 
heavy burden of pauperism but to prevent the physical 
and moral deterioration of those for whom we do 
nothing now but either pamper them in poorhouses or 
leave them to starve in the streets. In short all the 
questions of housing and degeneracy amongst the 
poor work out to the ultimate factor of what 
to do with the employable unemployed. Some 
charitable organisations, such as the Church Army 
or the Mansion House Committee in its later stages, 
have recognised that the provision of work and 
not of charity must be the way of dealing with un- 
employment. Hardly anybody needs convincing now 
that charity organised and impersonal, a mere con- 
tribution to funds, does more harm than good; and 
that charity plus pharisaism and preaching, the fad of 
the Charity Organisation Society, is only the unofficia) 
form of the pedants of the 1834 poor law. In all direc- 
tions attempts have been made by the poor law itself, 
and by societies, and by legislative proposals such as 
Old Age Pensions and the Unemployed Act. It will be 
the task of the commission to inquire into these various 
agencies ; to examine the poor law in the light of such 
allegations as those we have made against it. The 
inquiry into the workings of the poor law itself will be 
the easier task. As regards the charitable agencies 
outside the poor law, which the commission is directed 
to inquire into, the field is wider; take for instance 
the relation of the hospitals to the poor law and the 
question whether they should not cease to be supported 
by charitable contributions. Widest of all will be the 
inquiry whether any, and if so what, modification of 
the poor laws or changes in their administration or 
fresh legislation for dealing with distress are advisable. 
Even the debate on free trade and fiscal reform might 
on principle be included in such a survey. The com- 
mission is net instructed to inquire into the causes 
of distress but the free trader and the reformer each 
claim that his plan is a palliative of distress, 
so theoretically the commission might take it in 
their purview. But of course they will do nothing of 
the sort. It will be in the selection of appro- 
priate subjects of inquiry, the procuring of good 
evidence, the intellectual grasp of the material laid 
before them that the wisdom or otherwise of the 
commission will be shown. We are afraid that in 
these respects the new commission will not be so 
distinguished as its predecessor of 1832. Both have 


been appointed to help a Government out of its diffi-- 


culties. The commission of 1832 deserved well of the 
Government and the nation by laying down, after two 
years’ investigation, a decisive programme, which was 
adopted with the approval of persons competent to 
judge, and worked a revolution in poor-law admini+ 
stration. We can imagine the present commission 
sitting equally long without doing more than agreeing 
upon a few points which would provide material for 
a further paltry Act amending the poor law. - Com- 
missions in our time have a knack of fizzling out. 


THE CITY. 


HE success of Japan in the world of finance is as 
complete as her victories on the battlefield, and 

the remarkable reception accorded to the 4 per cent. 
loan issued during the past week brings into sharper 
contrast the demoralisation which obtains in the 
financial affairs of her late enemy. On the one hand is 
the keen competition of London, Paris, Berlin and New 
York to participate in this latest issue, and on the other 
a steady selling of Russian securities accompanied by 
stories of the refusal of the Government to exchange 
paper currency at face value, an action which if it be true 
strikes at the very basis of the country’s financial 
economy. There isin all probability much exaggeration 
in both instances. The great ability displayed by the 
Japanese in the handling of their national finances 
promises well for the future but it must not be over- 
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looked that the natural wealth of the islands of Japan is 
at present an unknown quantity. We have consistently 
advocated investment in Japanese securities and we see 
no reason to alter our view but when the re-arrangement 
of the outstanding loans, some of which bear a high 
rate of interest, is completed we earnestly trust that 
Japan will abstain from further entering the European 
markets for loan purposes and will bend her genius to 
develop her new possessions, the prosperity of which is 
the material claim she has to borrow fresh money in 
Europe. It will be noticed that the recent issue of 
ss forming part of an authorised loan of 

50,000,000 is not specifically secured as in former 
instances but is borne by the general credit of the 
country, and that the application of the proceeds 
of the loan is to be in such manner as the Im- 
perial Japanese Government may determine in virtue 
of their statutory powers, to the redemption of 
the Internal loans: the balance of £25,000,000 is 
reserved for the purpose of converting or redeeming at 
a later date the 6 per cent. sterling bonds issued in 
1904 and if any surplus remains after providing for the 
same, for such other purposes as the Imperial Govern- 
ment may determine. The allotments in respect of the 
new issue are not known at the time of writing but it 
is understood that the applications covered the loan 
about fifteen times over as far as the portion reserved 
for London (46,500,000) is concerned and the percent- 
age received by applicants will therefore be necessarily 
small. The other Japanese issue of Kansai Railway 
4} per cent. first mortgage debentures for £ 1,000,000 
was also a complete success as it well deserved to be, 
the interest required being covered about three times 
on the average profits for the past five years: the issue 
price was 974 per cent. at which the yield is £4 13. 4d. 
per cent. 

To complete our review of the week’s issues the 
success of the London Motor Omnibus Preference 
Shares has been followed by a similar achievement by 
the Motor Bus Company, which is an entirely new 
concern with a capital of £305,000 in 300,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each and 100,000 deferred shares of 1s. 
each. The districts to be served by the new company 
do not appear to conflict with the routes traversed by 
the existing motor bus companies, and an important 
feature is the establishment of a committee of repre- 
sentatives from each of the leading motor bus com- 
panies to give effect to the agreement in principle which 
has already been arrived at for the purpose of avoid- 
ing competition, and for the protection of their mutual 
interests. 

In regard to the general stock markets the rise in 
the price of Consols is gratifying as we have reason to 
believe that it is the outcome of genuine investment 
buying and also because the completion of the Consol 
account showed a much diminished speculative position 
open. Foreign securities have been active—the deal- 
ings in the new Japanese issue having naturally been 
most prominent, the stock being quoted at 1 premium 
after having changed handsat1}. Russian bonds have 
been offered from Paris and are three points lower on 
balance. An interesting movement is the rise of 1 per 
cent. in Turkish bonds in spite of the strained relations 
between the Sultan and the European Powers. The 
speculation which has been going on in Peruvian Cor- 
poration issues based upon the statements current as to 
the dividend to be declared on the Preference stock is at 
length checked by the announcement that the dividend 
will be 14 per cent. The immediate result has been a 
drop of 3 points in the quotation and from all accounts 
the ‘‘ bulls” have been severely handled as stock had 
been bought on statements which appeared to come 
from a reliable source that the dividend would be 1} per 
cent. : the whole thing has become a distinct gamble 
since the loan by a German bank has indefinitely de- 
ferred a settlement of the outstanding questions between 
the Corporation and the Peruvian Government. 

Home railway stocks have been sold and in so far 
as the speculative position is reduced thereby it is a 
satisfactory feature as the traffics continue to show 
increases more particularly on the heavy lines: with 
the easier money conditions which are likely to rule 
with the turn of the year, there is every prospect of 
higher quotations for most of the northern lines. 


The South African mining market looked as though 
it were on the verge of an utter collapse at one time 
during the week, as selling came from all quarters— 
Paris, South Africa and the provinces. The ‘‘rot” 
however was stayed, not as far as one could judge by 
any real demand for shares but chiefly by a change of 
sentiment in sympathy with the general tone of the Stock 
Exchange which improved throughout most markets 
on Wednesday. Sir Julius Wernher has been inter- 
viewed by a French newspaper and we cannot quarrel 
with the statements he is reported to have made. He 
does not attempt to disguise the fact that the public 
are holding aloof from the mining market but 
he very rightly draws a sharp distinction between 
market conditions and the actual mining industry 
which is making steady progress. The heavy cost 
of importing Chinese labour and the demands made 
upon the resources of the companies to repair the 
damage caused by the war, are nearing their end. It 
is hoped that the current year will see the end of this 
extraordinary expenditure. The unreasoning attitude 
of people who refuse to allow any good in. mining 
provides an opportunity for those who are content to 
confine their investments to dividend-paying mines 
many of which can be bought to yield 10 per cent. 
after allowing for redemption, at present prices. 

The annual reports of three of the most important 
land companies whose operations are mainly concerned 
with South Africa are just published, and although the 
severe depression which has so long existed has been 
reflected in their balance sheets there is evidence of 
the steady pioneering work essential to the ultimate 
success of any new country but unfortunately not 
always associated with immediate success. The Oceana 
Consolidated Company, the Transvaal Estates and De- 
velopment Company and Henderson’s Transvaal Estates 
to which we allude have evidently done good work 
during the past year. Circumstances have prevented 


_any large measure of success but the resources of the 


companies have been carefully husbanded and the policy 
pursued is on right lines. 


INSURANCE. 
SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL. 


is nearly thirty years since the Scottish Union and 

the Scottish National Insurance Companies amalga- 
mated under the title of the Scottish Union and National. 
Since the amalgamation the accounts of the two old 
companies have been kept separately and all the busi- 
ness effected since that date has been shown in a third 
account under the name of the combined companies. 
We believe that powers are being sought to improve the 
position of the Scottish Union and National in various 
ways, and that at the same time arrangements are 
contemplated for merging all the accounts into one. 
The publication of the valuation returns up to the 
end of last year provides an instructive illustration 
of the way in which a solvent company can discharge 
all its liabilities without transacting any new business. 
At about the date of the amalgamation the Scottish 
Union assured more than £ 5,000,000 and had funds of 
more than £1,000,000. About three-fourths of. these 
liabilities have been met and yet at the present time the 
funds exceed £900,000; while the assurances in force 
have been reduced by 74 per cent. the funds have only 
been reduced 16 per cent. The Scottish National policies 
at{the time of the amalgamation assured £ 3,300,000, and 
now assure £1,200,000: the funds then were £621,000 
and now amount to £803,000. The sums assured have 
been decreased to the extent of 63 per cent. and the funds 
in hand have increased to the extent of 29 per cent. 

In both cases the great increase in the proportion of 
funds to sums assured is not an indication of any large 
surplus accumulations, although the security is abun- 
dant, but is a demonstration of a fundamental feature 
in Life assurance which is frequently overlooked. 
During the early years of policy existence the premiums 
paid more than cover the risk of death: during the 
later years the claims exceed the premiums, thus the 
Scottish Union and the Scottish National accounts 
show that during the past five years the premiums paid 
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amounted to £328,689; while for claims and sur- 
renders £910,846 was paid. This sum exceeds the 
premiums received by £582,157 of which £333,141 
was provided by interest on the accumulated re- 
serves, the balance being taken from the funds 
which are held for the purpose : these funds will now 
continue to decrease until all the liabilities have been 
met. Those people who from time to time grumble 
at the vast funds of the insurance companies would 
do well to study these accounts and see how necessary 
it is to accumulate reserves during the early years of 
assurance in order that later on funds may be available 
for the payment of claims. Those who suggest the 
payment of claims out of premium income, and argue 
that as funds are constantly increasing, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, such accumulations are unnecessary, are 
advocating the robbing of Peter for the payment of 
Paul. When, as in the case of the Scottish Union and 
the Scottish National, the influx of Peters ceases, there 
would be no money available for the payment of Pauls 
if this system were adopted since their premiums would 
have been taken to meet previous claims. 

Except for this illustration of an important principle 
the report of the current Scottish Union and National 
buiness is the most interesting part of the returns. 
The liabilities are valued on the supposition that death 
will occur in accordance with the British Offices’ 
Mortality Table, and that interest will be earned at the 
rate of 3 percent. The rate actually realised is about 
34 per cent., which shows the somewhat small margin 
of 15s. per cent. per annum of the funds as a contribu- 
tion to surplus. Twenty per cent. of future premiums 
are set aside for future expenses and profits, which 
leayes a margin of about 6§ per cent. of the premium 
income for future bonuses. e shareholders’ propor- 
tion of profits absorbs another 1} per cent. of the pre- 
miums and reduces the contribution from this source for 
the benefit of policyholders to about 5 per cent. of the 
premium income. This again is a small margin when we 
consider that the liabilities are valued on a 3 per cent. 
basis. The rate of bonus declared was a simple rever- 
ponies A addition of £1 10s. per annum for each £100 
assured. 


THE VALUE OF THE ROCK.*—II. 


A FTEe. the final retrocession of Minorca in 1815 
4% nothing more was heard of the cession of Gibraltar. 
for many years. It was not till well past the middle of 
the ninetéenth century that England, suffering from one 
of her periodical acute attacks of morbid self-righteous- 
ness and misled by the Little England school and by 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence, which had already borne fruit 
in our fatuous abandonment of Corfu, once again began 
to search her heart; this time as to ‘‘the means of 
removing all sources of friction between ourselves and 
a high-spirited nation”, as the process of scuttle from 
Gibraltar was unctuously styled. In this agitation of 
1868-69 several leading sailors and some soldiers were 
induced to give their professional opinion in favour of 
the amiable visionaries who were anxious to cripple 


wantonly our position among nations, weaken our hold. 


on the Mediterranean and jeopardise our route to India. 
Happily the Duke of Cambridge, in his capacity of 
military adviser to the Crown, threw all his weight 
into the opposing scale and the agitation eventually 
subsided. In letters of this period it is instructive to 
note that one of the stock arguments in favour of the 
abandonment of the Rock was that ‘‘owing to the 
increase in the range of modern guns ” the anchorage 
was ‘*commanded from the Queen of Spain’s Chair”. 
So it is and so it ever has been and ever will be, but it 
did not affect our defence of the Rock in days of old. 
For, as the range of guns increased, vessels instead of 
anchoring off the Waterport resorted to more secure 
berths towards the New Mole. Curiously enough, 
when, over thirty years later, it was decided to con- 
struct a large harbour and docks at Gibraltar a violent 
agitation was started by irresponsible M.P.’s and 


_* “ A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, with a Descrip- 

tion and Account of that Garrison from the Earliest Times.” By 
John Drinkwater. New Edition. London: Murray. 1905. 25. 6. 
net, 


amateur strategists to prove that, ‘‘ owing to the in- 
crease in range of modern guns”, these works would 
be ‘‘ commanded” from the same hill and in addition 
from others west of the Bay. The natural corollary to 
this was the old one that the Rock was no longer of 
any strategic value. Happily, saner counsels prevailed 
and the harbour was completed whilst the docks are 
now nearing completion. 

Captain Drinkwater gives precise information with 
regard to the armament of the fortress during the great 
siege. The heaviest pieces were 32-pounders, 10-inch 
howitzers, and 13-inch mortars. The 452 guns mounted 
could fire a salvo of 8,680 lbs. of shot, about the same 
weight of metal as can ten of our present 12-inch guns 
which fire an 850-lb. projectile, or twenty-four of the 
g*2 guns which now stud the Rock. 

Just one hundred years after the siege it fell to my 
lot to be quartered at Gibraltar. The battle of the 
guns was then in its infancy and over goo pieces of 
ordnance were still mounted, all muzzle-loaders (save 
one battery of ‘‘ Armstrong ” guns above the Alameda) 
and consisting of all types, including a proportion of 
smooth-bores. At that time there were many visible 
signs of the days of storm and stress a century earlier, 
among these being the old ‘‘ grates” for heating the 
red-hot shot which destroyed the Duc de Crillon’s 
famous floating batteries. These weird contrivances 
were in appearance something betweena baby’s modern 
‘* pram” and a baker’s small hand-cart and two were 
to be seen at the Ragged Staff guard. It is hardly 
necessary to add that of late years the armament has 
been thoroughly brought up to date and full advantage 
has been taken of the great ‘‘ command” of the.Rock, 
some 1,300 feet above the surrounding sea, to put into 
operation all the resources of civilisation for annihilating 
the enemy by land or on sea. 

Captain Drinkwater was evidently a man of parts and, 
despite a wide knowledge of his profession as shown 
by his diaries, actually ventured to take an intelligent 
interest in such frivolous matters as geology and 
natural history. He gives an excellent account of the 
great limestone caverns in the heart of the Rock and 
how S. Michael’s Cave was explored by a party “‘ with 
the aid of ropes and torches” who at a depth of about 
500 feet encountered ‘‘ gross vapours” and. were com- 
pelled to desist. Probably these vapours were caused 
by the torches, for a hundred years later, I descended 
to the bottom of the same cavern and reached pools of 
limpid fresh water, the air being delightfully. fresh and 
cool. This was the famous cavern which.according to. 
the popular fable extended under the Straits and gave 
the ‘‘monkeys” found, on the. Rock a subterranean 
communication with Apes’ Hill on the coast.of Barbary. 
Nor does Drinkwater omit to note the eagles which 
soar above Gibraltar. He might be interested to know 
that the same species, in all probability lineal de- 
scendants of those observed by him, still nest in the 
same situation at ‘‘the back of the Rock”, and long 
may they continue to do so. Despite such minor 
incursions into less serious subjects, Drinkwater in 
his delightful old book shows from time to time that. 
he was not the less deeply embued with the. true. mili- 
tary spirit of the day. 
the agony of mind of the staff when, in consequence of 


the lack of flour and the.proximate starvation of the. 


women and children, the troops were ordered ;‘‘to 
mount guard with hair unpowdered” which, we read, 
‘*evinced our Governor’s great prudence and fore- 
sight”. Also how those military pluralists, ‘‘ officers 
unmarried and without families who drew rations for 
two commissions, were restricted to one”! Even at the 
supreme moment of the siege, when De Crillon’s “‘ in- 
vincible” floating batteries were about to deliver the 
grand attack, a minute attention to military detail was 
never omitted. We learn how upon an opportunity 
presenting itself for the effective employment of 
red-hot shot, such method was not resorted to. until 
‘‘the Lieutenant-Governor, Lieutenant-General Boyd, 
recommended by a letter to H.E. the Governor the use 
of red-hot shot”. It should appeal to all true lovers of 
red tape to read how General Eliott upon receiving this. 
urgent military appeal--of course through ‘‘ the proper 
channel ”—not only .‘‘ acquiesced” therein, but ‘‘ ordered. 
Major Lewis, the Commandant of the Artillery, to wait 
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on Lieutenant-General Boyd for his instructions and | 


commands”. We can only hope that the Spaniards, of | 
whom Captain Drinkwater says that ‘‘ their astonishing 
bravery could not fail to attract our particular notice 
and admiration”, and who, in consequence of General 
Boyd’s thoughtful letter to the Governor were burnt, 
blown-up, drowned, or buried alive by the employment 
of these same red-hot shot—“‘ roast potatoes ” our men 
styled them—not omitting their ‘‘ grates”, derived 
some small consolation from the fact that the whole 
affair was conducted in strict accordance with routine 
and military precedent. 

If Gibraltar proved to be of such advantage to us in 
the old wars, steam and modern developments in ships’ 
guns and in torpedo warfare have increased its value to 
us beyond all calculaticn. It is the first of the fortified 
coaling stations, upon which depend the very existence 
of our fleets in foreign waters, on the road to our 
great possessions in Asia and Africa. Modern ships 
of war — upon good dry docks and vast work- 
shops to keep them in effective fighting trim, whilst 
without well-protected enclosed anchorages they are 
at the mercy of torpedo attack. These and many 
other advantages they now obtain at Gibraltar. For 
example, in the heart of the Rock and safe from all 
hostile fire, vast magazines have been hewn to hold 
the reserves of ammunition so vital for warships, 
whilst great subterranean tanks afford means of storing 
an ample water-supply for the garrison and dockyard 
hands. The new harbour offers an absolutely ideal 
base for destroyers and torpedo craft at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean, and probably also for submarines, 
in the near future. Truly ‘‘ Gibraltar commands the 
Straits” as it never did before. Lastly it is within easy 
communication with Poldhu in Cornwall, a thousand 
miles north, by means of wireless telegraphy. During 
the great siege, months elapsed without the garrison 
receiving news from the outside world. 

VERNER. 


CONCERNING VERDI. 


R. ALBERT VISETTI’S little Life of Verdi* 
has just sent me rummaging amongst dusty 
and long unlooked-at opera scores. The very odour 
of them carried me back to the ’seventies when I was 
but a tiny little boy; the flavour of many of the 
melodies took me into a far more remote antiquity, into 
a period I never knew when ladies wore crinolines and 
their hair in ringlets on their shoulders. One can easily 
imagine the;atmosphere of that time to be laden with 
romance for many honest old folk and the tunes of 
Verdi’s early operas to bring them sweet remembrances 
of the joys of a long vanished and irremediable past. 
The old gentlemen who grumble and growl because 
Covent Garden devotes night after night to Wagner 
are not and never were in the true sense of the 
word anti-Wagnerites ; they are not opposed to 
Wagner especially but to any composer who usurps 
the place they think ought to be occupied by 
their favourites. They live in the past and want 
to have the past brought back to them with all 
possible vividness and intensity, and not the fragrance 
of a flower has finer potence in revivifying dead 
memories of things that have passed away and are 
gone than a simple melody associated with some 
moment of seapiness or unhappiness in our lives. 
“This is truth the poet sings, that a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is Oey | happier things.” Is it indeed ? 
I much doubt it, but I do not doubt that the fogies of 
Covent Garden and the Philharmonic concerts would 
strenuously deny it. Verdi, Donizetti, Mozart, Auber, 
Bellini, are all lumped together in their minds because 
in the sere and yellow leaf they fetch the scent of the 
roses of the dead : spring and summer. 

Here we have one reason, and a very good one, why 
Verdi’s younger work has retained such a hold on a 
Portion of the public. The mere recollections asso- 
ciated with his name explain why that portion of the 
public prefers his later operas to Wagner's earlier ones. 
Had Wagner been capable of writing such poor stuff 


* “Verdi.” By Albert Visetti. London: Bell, 1905. 15. 


as “ Falstaff ” and ‘‘ Otello’, no one would have asked 
for them. But for us of the younger generation what 
is there of interest in Verdi young or Verdi old? One 
cannot say absolutely nothing, for there is something ; 
but it is not much. One of its qualities, however, 
redeems many of its faults, its almost brutal sincerity 
of expression. Mr. Visetti makes the most of this. He 
shows with perfect clearness how Verdi, beginning as 
a humble Italian capellmeister, arrived at ‘‘ Trovatore” 
and ‘‘ Aida”’, striving always, in spite of public oppo- 
sition at greater and ever greater force of expression. 
That this striving accounts for the roughness and 
over-vehemence of much of his music may be freely 
admitted; but the fact does not remove the bad 
qualities from the music itself, as Mr. Visetti seems to 
have persuaded himself to think. His humble ambition 
at first simply to earn an honest livelihood by pleasing 
a coarse Italian audience certainly explains the vulgarity 
of his early music; it does not alter the fact that the 
vulgarity is there. Still, if the author champions the 
composer with considerable earnestness, he is no mere 
partisan. Indeed compared with some of Wagner’s 
champions, who will admit no spots to be on their sun 
he is quite a milk-and-watery defender. He has an 
excellent case and says nothing to spoil it. There are 
only a very few pages which I would like to see 
excised—those on Verdi the man. The mass of 
disgusting anecdotage that clings round the names of 
all the great composers is bad; and the Italians 
have fared worst. We get story after story which is 
as incredible as it is pointless; and I cannot see why 
Mr. Visetti should have given up to them some pages 
that might have with advantage been devoted to his 
valuable analysis and criticism. The pointless anecdote 
dodge of calling general attention to unimportant 
living Italian composers I can understand ; it is the 
Italian be agent’s business method ; but Mr. Visetti 
is not dealing with a living composer and he is not a 
press agent. Did even an Italian priest fell a boy to 
earth and stun him on the altar steps for inattention ? 
I more than doubt it; I believe it to be a pure fabrica- 
tion of some press agent’s brain ; and, anyhow, there 
is no need to repeat it. This is all I have to say by 
way of adverse criticism. For the rest, the little book 
could not have been better planned nor better written. 
Without being noble English, it is clear and has a naive 
charm of its own. 

Verdi started, as I have said, as a purveyor for the 
vulgar market. A simple, naive soul, with a keen eye 
to business, a bright but not profound intellect, an 
intense and incessant energy, areal love of and genuine 
devotion to the highest ideal of music he could con- 
ceive, he went into the battle of life when Italian music 
was at its lowest ; and he determined, even as Wagner 
did, to make his way in the world z producing the 
finest music possible. He had not Wagner’s brains ; 
his ideal of great music was very different from 
Wagner’s; he had not Wagner’s sense of the tre- 
mendous and tragic in drama; unlike Wagner, he was 
not dissatisfied with the operatic forms of the day. 
He tried to please, and at first he succeeded. He 
was very particular about his librettos—though what 
he precisely sought for it is hard to imagine— 
but once he got one that satisfied him he put it to 
the most Italian of melodies his invention gave him. 
By the time he had succeeded his ideal had risen and 
his power of expression had grown ; and when he next 
came before the public he almost totally failed. Then 
by one of those strokes of luck that happen to all the 
men of genius who become famous in their own lifetime 
he—or rather, his name—got associated with the revo- 
lutionary movement in Italy. We might know com- 
paratively little of Wagner to-day but for the freak of 
a young mad king: Wagner might have died in ob- 
scurity like Bach; and Verdi might have struggled 
on vainly to the end had his name not begun, 
as Samuel Weller’s didn’t, with a V. That letter 
and an opera of his saved him. ‘‘ Viva Verdi” was 
used as a battle-cry throughout the kingdom, and 
when the Austrian yoke was thrown off Verdi 
remained as one of the heroes of a triumphant move- 
ment in which he took scarcely any part. His interest 
in contemporary politics was so feeble that though he 
was made a senator he never took the trouble to attend 
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a sitting of the House. His fortune, financial and 
artistic, was made ; and that was all he cared for. 

Those first operas of his, how weak and trashy they 
are! If one can scarcely believe that the man who 
wrote ‘‘ The Ring” had previously written ‘‘ Rienzi”’, 
what is one’s feeling about the composer of ‘‘ Aida” 
having written ‘‘ Macbeth” and the rest of the ragged 
crew of his early time! But the change took place 
rapidly in Verdi's case as in the case of Wagner. True, 
Verdi never reached Wagner's height, because Verdi 
was. not Wagner. But between Verdi’s earliest and 
Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata”, ‘‘ Trovatore” and *‘ Rigoletto” 
there is a great gulf set. The trash gives way to senti- 
mentality, the sentimentality to brutal noise, and then, 
last, in ‘* Aida”, the noise to sheer strength—too much 
strength often, it must be said, but still real strength, 
not bombast. In ‘ Aida”, I think, we find Verdi at 
his fullest and best: we find sensuousness, simplicity 
and native force: the local Egyptian colour is laid on, 
not like treacle over a cheap confectioner’s cake, but 
delicately, so as to form a curious oriental atmosphere 
in which the various characters move with perfect 
distinctness. The libretto is not half so idiotic as that 
of many of Verdi's, and he makes the most of it. As 
for ‘‘ Rigoletto”, the less said about it the better. 
For many reasons it may remain for a long time a 

pular favourite, but though in dimensions and plan 
it is big it cannot be called a big work. As an opera- 
composer Verdi’s fame must rest upon ‘‘ Aida”, his 
masterpiece. 

I have so often discussed ‘‘ Falstaff” and ‘‘ Otello ” 
in these columns that nothing remains to be said. 
The librettos of both are childish in an Italian way ; 
fancy, for example, taking the ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor” as the basis of any work in which we are to 
be shown Falstaff! The real Falstaff is to be found in 
the two ‘‘ Henry IV.” plays, not in the thing written to 
the order of Queen Bess. Moreover, Verdi’s inspi- 
ration had died away, and though enthusiastic Mr. 
Visetti may enthuse to his heart’s content I can see no 
freshness, sparkle, humour and the rest of it in his 
music. ‘* Otello” is on a higher plane, but remains 
a tenth-rate work. 

It was my intention to reserve space for the Requiem, 
but as some dozens of columns will be required for so 
important a work, I shall leave it over until next week 
or such time as a patient editor will grant me room to 
write fittingly about it. Joun F. Runciman. 


THE FRENCH LESSON UNDER THE 


EDWARDS. 


U=== the first two Edwards every English boy 
of good birth and fair education could speak 
French almost as fluently as his mother-tongue ; and, 
till about the year 1350, the scholars at every English 
grammar-school were taught, when doing their Latin 
lesson before their schoolmaster, to translate their 
Ovid or their Vergil, not into English, but into 
French—much to the indignation of a sturdy English 
writer of that generation who complains that ‘ gentil- 
men’s children be i-taught to speke Frensche from 
the tyme that they be i-rokked in their cradle and 
are able to play with a child’s brooch”. This, pro- 
ceeds our honest English patriot, ‘‘is against the 
usage and manere of all other nations—for a child to 
leave his own langage and for to construe his Latin 
and other thinges into Frensche”. There were not 
wanting, however, men who argued that this system 
had at least the advantage of ensuring that a boy 
should, as it were, kill two birds with one stone, and 
Jearn to speak French while he learnt to read Latin. 
All our English kings of the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth century from their very infancy spoke Anglo- 
Norman French as fluently, if not so elegantly, as their 
native English ; and their command over the former 
tongue is well illustrated by the story which contempo- 
rary writers tell of Henry IV.’s witty saying when his 
Norfolk seamen captured the Prince Royal of Scotland 
(afterwards James I. of Scotland) on his way to France 
for the purpose of learning French in Paris: ‘*‘ Why 
should the boy travel so far from home? I myself am 
a good French scholar and I will be his tutor.” 

The first lesson-book that has been preserved, devoted 


to the special purpose of teaching English children to 
speak French, is a treatise composed about the year 
1300 A.D. by a certain Walter de Biblesworth for the 
great English lady Dionisia de a near 
kinswoman of the famous English noble, Henry de 
Lacy Earl of Lincoln. This curious work is written in 
rhymed French verse—much as, some forty years ago, 
many English children learned their first lessons in 
English history from ‘‘ Ince and Gilbert’s” doggerel 
rhymes. The author asserts that his object is ‘‘to give 
instruction in the French language (to children) from 
their very birth, so that they may learn it thoroughly 
along with (other points of) good breeding in their 
youth”. He is very urgent that his pupils should learn 
their genders properly and not be guilty of such 
solecisms as to say ‘‘mon téte” or ‘‘ma chief”. But, 
above all else, he insists that, in its early stages, 
French must be learnt by ear and word of mouth. So 
soon as ever the child is old enough to understand 
what is said to it, it must be taught the French for all. 
the common objects around it, beginning with the parts 
of the body: hand, foot, arm, head, &c. : 


Quand li enfant a tel age 

Que il sait entendre langage 
Primes en Frangais li devez dire 
Comment son corps [il] doit décrire. 


This was precisely the method recommended by the 
common-sense Scotch professor of Greek, Stuart 
Blackie, some thirty years ago, for learning the 
language of Plato and Thucydides. Let the teacher, 
he said, ‘‘ clap a name” on half a dozen objects in the 
room, give his pupils a verb or two to help them 
along and then begin to talk with them straight away 
—enlarging their vocabulary of nouns and verbs every 
day as he continues his lessons. This was the method 
followed in the fourteenth century, for teaching French 
to all well-educated English boys; it is the natural 
method for teaching English boys the same language in 
the twentieth century. It is true that by such means 
boys may not at first secure a perfect accent and per- 
haps not an altogether perfect syntax. But they will 
have learnt the stroke at all events; later practice, in 
broader and deeper waters, will turn them into steady 
swimmers. 

Walter de Biblesworth’s rhymes are so arranged as 
to present fairly complete lists of all the ordinary 
objects that would enter into a child’s out-of-door or 
indoor life ; and occasionally in his attempt to cover all 
parts of so very wide a field completely, our author, as 
may be imagined, treads somewhat brusquely over 
very delicate ground—as for example when he is 
enumerating the internal organs of the human body 
or noting the many accidents incidental to extreme 
infancy. On such occasions, in order that there may 
be no possibility of mistaking what he is really driving 
at, he emphasises his meaning by writing its blunt 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent in smaller characters over each 
French word. Moreover, much as some thirty or forty 
years ago little English boys were taught to distin- 
guish between the use of two (or more) English words 
having much the same pronunciation but different 
spelling or meaning, by writing out such delightful 
sentences as: ‘‘ It is doubtful whether, if this weather 
continues, the farmer will be able to drive his fat 
wether to market” ; so Walter de Biblesworth is most 
anxious that his little pupils should learn to distinguish 
between similar French words: as, for example, 
between “‘le liévre”’, a hare, and “la lévre”,a lip: 
livre”, a book, and ‘‘ livre”, a pound. Only, of 
course, he jingles it all into rhyme: 

‘*You have”, so he gravely informs his childish 
audience, ‘‘the two words: la levere (a lippe) and le 
levere (an hare): of these the one levere (feminine) 
encloses the teeth ; the other levere (masculine) lives in 
the wood. So too: one livere (=livre, a pound) is 
used in trading ; while the other livere (=livre, a book} 
is used in holy church and teaches us our learning ” : 


Vus avez la levere (a lippe) et le levere :— 
La levere si enclost les dens ; 

Le levere en bois se tent dedens ; 

La livere sert en marchaundye ; 

Le livere sert en seynt eglise 

Et le livere nous aprend clergye. 
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Ingenuous and naive, however, as much of Walter 
de Biblesworth’s little treatise is, it is very sound in its 
general principle ; and it may very well have been out 
of its pages or along the lines he advocates that our 
English Edward III. and his heroic son, the Black 
Prince, conned their earliest French lessons. For 
Dionisia de Mounchesney, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, was a not very distant kinswoman to both these 
princes. Be this, however, as it may, it is certain that 
on Walter de Biblesworth’s principle, and often out of 
his book or some one or other of the fairly numerous 
prose treatises of a similar kind written during the 
next hundred years with a similar aim, hundreds and 
hundreds of little English boys gained, it may be a 
rough, but a thoroughly practical acquaintance with 
the French language—an acquaintance that would stand 
them in good stead during later years when, under the 
banner of our warrior kings and their great lieutenants, 
our Edward III. or our Henry V., our Derbys, our 
Chandoses, our Salisburys and our Talbots, they found 
themselves spending half their life on French soil; 
conquering and living as at Agincourt and Poitiers ; or 
conquered and dying as at Beaugé and Chitillon. 


ON THE SPUR. 


pRinces had smiled upon him. All London had 

admired the tall lithe figure dressed in white. 
Uncomprehended and uncomprehending, he had talked 
with ministers and statesmen, and had sat silent with 
restless eyes at theatres and at reviews, glancing with 
tacit approbation at the battalions of strong sun-burned 
men, and at the ranks of bare white shoulders in the 
boxes and the stalls. What he had thought, when he 
returned to the great stucco house in Bayswater, 
thronged all the day with Jews and rastaquouéres and 
at night silent, and with some of the mystery of the 
East, redeeming even the commonness of mid-Victorian 
architecture, no man can tell. 

No doubt, the two veiled women, who like bundles 
had accompanied him, asked questions as to the 
wonders of the mighty Londrés, which roared day and 
night outside, but which they, bound in their haiks and 
the convention of their husbands’ faith, had never seen 
but through their veils when peeping from a window, 
or through the blinds when driving in the town. But 
in the intervals of visiting our public institutions or our 
cotton mills, and as he listened to the promises of states- 
men assuring him of England’s interest in the welfare of 
Morocco, and of protection for himself, the tall young 
Arab Chief Menebhi no doubt thought anxiously of 
what was going on at Court in far Mardkesh, where, as 
he knew, his rivals were at work. At last, word came 
that all was over, and that England which had lionised 
him for a whole month had got another idol, and with 
the cross of some Victorian order was waiting civilly 
to send him on to Germany, where the same flatteries 
and promises were ready at Berlin. 

There without doubt he saw the pomp and state of 
German militarism, watched educated men turned to 
machines skirmish and countermarch, whilst all the 
time rumours arrived from home that his liege lord the 
Sultan was being warped against him by his foes. 
Days followed days, and still the weary round of cere- 
monies, which held him half impatient half attracted, 
succeeded one another, whilst telegrams and letters 
on friends urged his return if he set store upon 

is life. 

When, from the quay at Bremerhaven he stepped 
aboard the steamer, with his two wives well veiled, 
his suite and all the useless things, as snuff-boxes from 
which sprang singing birds, electric toys, repeating 
watches, and all the costly trash which Orientals buy 
in Europe, his heart must have rejoiced. 

Our pomp and state and noise, our crowds and all 
the rushing to and fro of modern life, delights an 
Oriental for atime. He sees our trains and steamers, 
our telegraphs and telephones, and marvels at them, 
but in a little while they pall upon him, and his mind, not 
to be deceived with symptoms, goes at once to causes 
and sometimes actually, at others with a sort of in- 
Stinct, he asks himself, are these men happier than we 
for all their miracles ? 


He knows a watch is useful, and prefers a gun that 
kills a mile away to one that carries but a hundred yards, 
and is quite ready to accept all our inventions, even to 
railways and to telegraphs, for they seem natural 
things and admirable in that they save exertion, but on 
the understood condition that he shall take and use 
them, but not change the essence of his life. So would 
a cave-dweller, and almost every savage, eagerly clutch 
a sword and throw away his club, if it were offered to 
him, but each would know, as does the Oriental, that 
for himself his way of life is best. 

During the voyage the ex-ambassador must have 
paced anxiously enough about the deck, or squatted on 
a cushion looked out on the horizon as earnestly as 
did the sailor in the Pinta’s shrouds, when the New 
World was known to beat hand. No doubt occasionally 
he asked the officers why, if the ship could steam her 
sixteen knots, she could not manage sixty, for with a 
miracle so great as was the art of navigation, surely all 
things were possible, and but a matter of more coal. 

When the low coast line with the lonely sea without 
a sail appeared, and the brown walls of Mazagan, 
with its mosque towers, and its half-dozen palm trees 
came in sight, and as the boats came dancing through 
the surf, the tall white figure paced about the 
deck. To land, to meet some faithful friends, to 
greet the governor, all with an air of being still in 
favour, and as a man who, having stood before the 
kings of Europe, was anxious for an audience with his 
lord, must have been as the rack to him, but still he 
bore it quietly, speaking to all, with the attention 
due to each particular and individual-man. Then as 
he ambled on his mule through the unpaved and 
dusty streets, a messenger from his own tribe walking 
beside his knee, as if to welcome him, gave him the 
news of his disgrace. He learned the Sultan, young 
and inexperienced, and left to flatterers, all of whom were 
eager to supplant the minister, too far away to speak a 
word in his defence, had turned away his face. 

Horses, the tribesman said, were ready, and on the 
road a strong detachment was in waiting to ride with 
him to court and to protect him on the way. He made 
no sign, but rode impassively out to a saint’s tomb, just 
beyond the walls, ostensibly to pray. Sending his 
secretary, a thin brown doctor of the law from Mecca, 
to get his wives and property ashore, he prayed with 
all the bowings and prostrations which his faith required, 
and which as in like cases in most creeds, have by 
degrees become more vital than the prayer. 

His tribesmen waited silently until all due formalities 
which pass between an Arab and his God had been com- 
pleted, and then when he had shuffled on his shoes and 
stood erect, poured out their news in the succession of 
quick snapping gutturals which makes a stranger think 
that they are on the point of murder, when but engaged 
in a quiet talk about the price of cows or barley at 
the sok. 

Whilst absent in Berlin and London, it appeared 
that bit by bit, the confidence of the young Sultan had 
been undermined. Menebhi, so it seemed, had been 
accused of having borne himself more as a Sultan 
than an envoy; of having worn the hood of his 
burnous drawn forward covering his head when he 
had stood before the Christian kings, as if he were their 
equals, and the like. Such accusations, if they be 
vague enough, always impress an Oriental’s mind, and 
in this case the poison had sunk in, and El Menebhi 
was advised that on his arrival at Marakesh he would 
be straight disgraced. Disgrace with Orientals usually 
carries loss of property, and not infrequently, of life. 
Some urged immediate flight to Europe, others that 
refuge should be taken with some consul in Tangier ; 
some that he should remain encamped and send a 
messenger to argue out the case. 

He, getting off his mule, called for green tea, drank 
the three semi-sacramental cups in silence, holding the 
silver ring which keeps the amber ball in place inside 
the cup, with his lean index finger, and then calling the 
head men of the deputation, said : 

‘* T start at once for court ; bring me a horse, one 
that can do the distance within thirty hours, and send 
a man on a swift-pacing mule to warn the tribe. 
Three hundred men of powder are to meet me at El 
Saghariz.” 
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As he ceased speaking, the setting sun just falling 
on the yellow walls of Mazagan turned them to orange, 
then to rose-pink, and lastly to a violet tinge, which 
made the whitewashed houses look unnatural and 
ghastly, as the sea breeze sprang up and caused the 
leaves of palm trees to rattle on their trunks. 

The call to prayers rang out, prolonged and quaver- 
ing, and the grave storks upon the battlemented walls 
appeared to listen to it, turning their heads and 
chattering their beaks. At corners of the streets and 
in the open spaces in the negro village just outside the 
walls, dotted with castor-oil plants and with cactuses, 
those of the faithful who felt themselves impelled, 
engaged in prayer, rising and falling like automata. 

Men led their horses down to water, letting them 
jump about and wallow in the sand fike buffaloes, and 
at the wells the women filled their water-jars, whilst 
the sea breeze just rustled from the west. 

As the last call rang out, repeated from the different 
towers and taken up in the straw hut which, in the 
negro village, serves as a mosque, and given back 
reverberating from the hot walls in one continuous peal 
as if the callers were determined to take Allah’s ear by 
storm ; wake him, if sleeping ; or call him back, if on 
a journey ; Menebhi mounted, settled his haik, raising 
himself erect in the short Arab stirrups, and leaning 
back against the cantle of his high red saddle, 
touched his horse sideways with the spur, and struck 
into the road. His friends and tribesmen, after a 
hurried blessing, swung themselves some upon their 
horses, others on their mules, and then the shadowy 
white figures melted into the night, their horses’ foot- 
steps muffled in the sand, making the line of horsemen 
look like their own ghosts. They pushed along, their 
bridles jingling, and their horses swerving now and 
then as a wild boar broke from the bushes with a 
grunt, through the thick scrub which for a league 
or two circles about the town. Then striking into 
a grey stony tract in which grows now and then a 
caroub tree, and now and then some patches of white 
broom, they reached a well just as the false dawn 
reddened the sky, and as the freshness of the night 
turned chilly, making them draw their haiks and their 
burnouses tighter and tie their handkerchiefs around 
their necks to stop their hoods from falling back in the 
cold air. 

Just by a saint’s tomb near the well where grow 
palmettoes, dwarfs of their species, twisted and gnarled, 
fantastic looking in the half light when moon is down 
and sun not risen, and stars above shine coldly 
through the night, they lighted down. Taking a carpet 
from a»mule, they squatted silently upon it, whilst a 
black slave made tea, their horses standing with their 
girths loosened, and'the-blood dripping down from their 
flanks, where in the rapid march the edges: of: the 
stirrups and the spurs had made their mark. They 
yawned, their eyes disappearing almost in their heads, 
rested a leg, and laying back one ear pricked the other 
forward, listening to every noise, neighing occasion- 
ally, and now and then rising and striking at each 
other with their feet. The mules dozed quietly, their 
huge red saddles making them look like hobby-horses 
in a pantomime. Drinking his tea, which he did 
noisily as a duck eats a weed beneath the water of a 
pond, a sign of breeding amongst Arabs and the Moors, 
Menebhi sat, his shoes kicked off, pale and fatigued, 
for during the past months he had not ridden, but yet 
resolute. 

*“How are the beasts”, he said, ‘‘Si Hamed? I 
want to reach the tomb of Sidi ibn Nor at daybreak, 
for if we do, and meet the tribesmen with fresh beasts, 
we can arrive in Marrakesha at the evening call.” 

Si Hamed rose, a léan brown Arab, tall and taciturn. 
Shuffling along in horseman’s boots and long straight 
spurs, such as those worn by knights of old, he scanned 
the animals. Some he pulled by the tails to see if they 
resisted, for if they stood as firm as trees it is a sign 
that they are strong. Others he patted, d ing down 
their — to see if they were red; hor Ue a horse 
upon the road begins to flag, his eyelid and the flesh 
about the eye grows paler, as the heart weakening in 
its action’ pumps less blood into the veins. He 
took the mules’ long ears and tweaked them, watching 
most carefully if it took long for them to go back to 


their pose, and these formalities gone through without 
a word, he silently came back, seated himself upon the 
carpet’s edge, and in a guttural voice ejaculated “* Good”, 
The false dawn waning gave place to dark and heavy 
clouds, obscuring all the heavens, and rendering the 
roads almost impossible to travel but at a walk, 
stumbling in the deep ruts left by the feet of countless 
travellers for generations past. Then by degrees the 
first grey light of day appeared, the dark black clouds 
rolled past, and on the trees and shrubs great drops 
ef moisture hung, wetting the long blue Arab cloaks 
as they brushed swiftly through the bushes on their 
way. The stars were setting, and the road lay white 
before them as they struck into the plain, which, like a 
sea, stretches from just outside the bushy country of the 
coast, right to the foot of the low hills, which lie 
between it and the stony steppe, on which’ Mardkesh, 
girt with its palm trees, stands as in a sea. 

As the first rays of sun fell on the company they felt 
the exultation which buoys up a man who has been 
riding all the night, and finds himself untired, his 
horse still: fresh, and all the terrors of the darkness 
blotted out. They shifted in their saddles, rising erect, 
then settling themselves again pushed on in groups of 
threes and fours, talking and looking out across the 
plain. 

In half an hour the round white saints’ tombs of the 
Sok Thelatta ibn Nor appeared like mushrooms, and 
every eye was strained to see whether the tribesmen 
had arrived. As they rode on, a cloud of dust just 
rising to the west showed their arrival, and soon the 
sun shone on the slender single-barrelled guns that 
Arabs use, holding them upright in their hands, after 
the way their ancestors held spears. 

Out of the dust the tribesmen charged, firing their 

ns and whirling round like seagulls on the wing. 

hen pulling up, their horses snorting and passaging, 
they passed at once from wild excitement to the 
grave silent attitude which Arabs all affect, just as 
day changes into night within the tropics, without the 
twilight intervening to give semitones. 

Quickly Menebhi and his band changed horses, and 
in haste swallowed some food, and then he gave 
directions to his friends. 

** Follow us,” he said, ‘‘ about a rifle-shot behind, and 
send at once back to the tribe for reinforcements ; tell 
them to hold the bridge across the Tensift at Mardkesh 
when I have crossed it, and have gone into the town”. 

Once more they took their way across the plain, now 
heated almost to a furnace by the sun. With faces 
covered up by veils and handkerchiefs, they looked like 
maskers in a play, and as they went the lizards darted 
through the heated stones, snakes basked, and now 
and then mysterious pools appeared, which, as the 
horsemen neared them, took themselves away and re- 
appeared, mocking them in their thirst, they seemed so 
real, just as our life seems real until death comes in and 
cheats us, ere we can slake our thirst upon the road. 

Hours passed, and still the horses jogged trying to 
keep up with the mules’ swift swimming walk, the heat 
increased and every stone reflected it, so that it struck 
both from above and from below and seemed to burn 
into the bones. The horses sweated and then dried 
again, the particles of salt glistening upon their skins, 
and still they pushed along, a cloud of dust blown by the 
following wind, enveloping and hiding them from sight. 
At last about the noonday call to prayers, the trees and 
gardens of the saints’ tombs at the oasis of the saint 
Rahal appeared on the horizon, as it seemed. But the 
deceiving mirage this time was a friend, for in an 
hour they reached them, and dismounting, breathed 
their horses, halting for half an hour beneath some 
orange trees. 

In front the plain stretched on to Zagheriz, which they 
reached, now fatigued, at three o’clock. Leaving the 
weaker animals, they set their heads towards the hills 
of El Gibila, knowing that, if they reached them with an 
hour or two of light, that there were hopes of getting 
into town before the gates were closed. Changing his 
horse for a swift pacing mule, Menebhi led the way, 
dashing along the stony pass, spurring and pulling at 
his bit, after the Arab style when they ride mules, 
which answer better to the bit than even to the spur. 
Right at the summit of the pass, Mardkesh burst on 
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them, the Kutubieh like a lighthouse of Islam, spring- 
ing sheer from the plain likea tall palm tree of brown 
stone. They raised a shout, knowing that they were 
well ahead of news, and, without looking at the palm 
wood or the swift green-grey river running on the 
stones, dashed down the road to join the level plain. 
They passed the little saint’s house on the hill, and as 
the sun was sinking, leaving but one short hour of 
light, reached the long bridge which spans the Tensift 
and then called a halt. The men arrived in groups, 
their horses panting aad gasping, and Menebhi said, 

“‘ Hold me the bridge until more men come from the 
tribe. Let ten men follow me, and in ten minutes ten 
more men, and in an interval another lot of ten. When 
I go in beneath the gate, let a man ride three or four 
hundred paces back and call a halt, and so on with all 
the other bands of ten. Be ready, keeping your horses 
bitted, and if at dawn you do not see me coming 
through the gate attack the town and seize some 
notables to serve as hostages ”’. 

_ Settling his clothes and haik, he rode into the palm 
woods which seethe about Mardkesh like. a-flood. He 
rode threugh palms and still more palms, whose trunks, 
touched by the setting sun, glowed red, and then enter- 
ing the zone of gardens, paced along between high 
aloe hedges or brown tapia walls. Crossing the wide 
maiddn, which serves as horse market, he entered by 
the lofty horseshoe gate, the guards not seeing in the 
dusty, road-stained horsemen, muffled to the eyes as is 
the fashion in the land, the powerful minister and his 
familiar friends. Passing the gate, their horses slipping 
on. the stones, they rode through crowded streets, and 


open spaces where the jugglers and the story-tellers. 


gather crowds, right to the palace walls. Dismounting, 
with a sign he gave his horse to one of his attendants 
and saying to the captain of the guard, ‘‘ The Sultan 
sent for me and I am here”, walked to the courtyard 
where he knew his master would be found. 

As he passed through the various yards and ante- 
rooms, from the high Kutubieh tower the call to 
prayer rang out, booming and echoing, and taken up 
from every minaret. He shivered, knowing his danger, 
and recognising that the conflict was at hand. 

Crossing the last of all the court-yards he came to 
where the guards keep watch, just where the Sultan 
sits, The soldiers knew him and respectfully made 
way, ne-news of his disgrace having reached them, and 


as he gave them peace, his rival dressed in white, and 


with his face shining with joy, as does the face of him 


who has found favour with: his lord, stood in the gate-. 


Just for an instant, in the pale dust-stained man, 


he did net know his foe. But as he would have spoken: 


and have barred the way, the other, throwing back his 
hood, looked him between the eyes, and said, ‘‘ Our 
Lord expects me”, and as he spoke he passed into the 
court. The soldiers closed the gate, and the once 
joyous and successful rival sank, a white heap of rags, 
upon a bench. 

All night he sat, waiting his fate, and as the morning 
sun just kissed the mosque towers, flushing them rose- 
pink, the gateway opened and El-Menebhi, pale with 
fatigue and dust, but with his eyes alight with victory 
after the night’s debate with his liege lord, appeared 
before him, as he sat upon the ground. He rose, 
saluted ‘and stood silent, and the successful rider, 
throwing his haik across his shoulder, and beckoning 
for his horse, looked at him stonily and muttered 


“Dog”. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD CURZON AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir;—Most people in this country who have been, or 
still are connected with India, as well as Europeans 
«nd educated natives in: the great dependency, will 
share the opinion expressed in your issue of the 25th 
inst., that “‘it is not seemly or fitting that an ex- 

ernor-General of India should mingle in the hurly 
burly of the popular assembly”. You proceeded to 
say that “‘ high office has its obligations, and there is 


no gunentont for an ex-Viceroy sitting in the House 
of 


ommons”. There is, however, a precedent: for 
an ex-Governor-General doing so, for Lord William 
Bentinck, the last ‘‘ Governor-General of Bengal” and 
the first ‘‘ Governor-General of India”, who resigned 
office in 1835, was elected member of Parliament for 
Glasgow in 1837, and retained the seat until a few days 
before his death in 1839. 

I remain, Sir, yours 


GERMANY AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Eisenach, 13 November, 1905. 

Sir,—For years past the Saturpay REviEw, to the 
best of my knowledge, has been the only prominent 
English periodical which, amidst the din and dust of 
an impassioned crowd of Teutophobes, has never ‘once 
allowed the calm of its attitude to be perturbed in the 
consideration of German affairs. Where you had-fault 
to find your criticism was marked by fairness, often by 
generosity, and it was invariably inspired by good faith 
and anxiety for historical truth. Doubtless you think 
this line best calculated to serve both the interests of 
your country and the dignity of English journalism ; 
hence it is in the first place for patriotic and refined 
Englishmen to acknowledge your efforts-to keep: the 
discussion of Anglo-German relations within the bounds 
of journalistic decorum. However, also a German may, 
I hope, be permitted to say that your unswerving good- 
will for his country has been most gratefully noticed 
on this side, where the growing estrangement between 
our two nations is deplored by all thinking men. 

Having said this much, may I venture to offer a 
respectful remonstrance in respect of a somewhat im- 

ortant passage in your synopsis of the ‘‘ November 
eviews”? Your reviewer there says: ‘“‘ Mr. Blind 
as‘a German long resident in England will not carry as 
much weight as Mr. Spender, particularly when he 
says that ‘Germany has preserved the peace in Europe 
for more than thirty years’, and that ‘to uphold 
eful relations with France has been the constant 
aim of the German nation and Government’. Sir 
Rowland Bilennerhassett would retort with effect 
‘Remember 1875’. We need not forget facts, though 
we deprecate the jealousy and misunderstandings 
which-tend to keep Great Britain and Germany apart.” 

Now; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, of course! would 
retort “* Remember 1875”. But I deny that he could do 
so ‘‘ with effect ’’, at least with the -informed. You 
‘*need not forget facts” certainly ; but your reviewer 
forgets the fact that the story of 1875 has been 
refuted over and over again! Not that I blame the 
gentleman for it. That story is part of the stock-in- 
trade of the professional Teutophobes and nothing on 
earth will induce them to give up repeating it in season 
and out of it, so that it is well nigh impossible for an 
Englishman to keep his mind uninvaded by this fiction. 

As a German, I must not expect to “‘carry quite as 
much weight as” an Englishman in this matter ; but 
as luck will have it, I have before me a letter to the 
‘« Frankfiirter Zeitung” just to hand, where Mr. Sidney 
Whitman says on this very subject :—‘‘ As a matter of 
fact the legend is formed that England last summer 
protected France from a German surprise attack. The 
German public has to make the best of it, the same as 
with the Franco-Russian myth of the Protector part of 
Gortchakoff in the year 1875. Readily as our time 
forgets even important events of yesterday, malevolent 
traditions have a tenacious life, if they may subserve 
ulterior political objects.” 

In my opinion a real service would be done to the 
cause of truth and peace if Mr. Sidney Whitman were 
to set forth in the Sarurpay Review his knowledge of 
the origin of ‘‘the Franco-Russian myth” of 1875. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. WicuMann. 


[We should be very glad if we were able to accept 
our correspondent’s view as to the events of 1875. 
Germany noted anxiously the rapidity with which 
France was recovering from the effects of the war ; the 
military party was keen to find a pretext for striking a 
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further blow which would reduce France to helplessness 
for. generations ; Bismarck, though he did not and 
could not appear in the matter, took effectual steps to 
secure the intervention both of Russia and Great 
Britain, and the plot was defeated at its inception. To 


deny the truth of the story is not to refute it.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE PRESS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
London, S.W., 14 November, 1905. 


Sir,—Observing the faith reposed in press reports 
from America, I realise that the United States is seen 
by Europeans through a sort of fog such as sometimes 
obscures London. Judging the nation by these evil 
reports, even if they were a true reflection of the facts, 
would be a mistake, even as it would be an error to 
suppose our railroads are always running trains into 
the ditch because that is continually being recounted in 
the papers. The exposures now being made in America 
are an encouraging aspect of our life. Rightly under- 
stood it is proof of an awakening, and is part of what 
seems to be a world-wide movement—a protest against 
evil conditions heretofore retreated from or surren- 
dered to. 

In Russia this protest is for freedom of the press, of 
association and representation in a national parliament. 
in China it is for an army and a congress so as to meet 
Europe on her own field of action. In Hungary it is 
to recover the perfect national body and constitutional 
government on the English plan as guaranteed when 
the Hapsburgs were called to the throne. 

In America it is to take from unworthy men the reins 
of government, and to run the national machine in the 
interests of the nation instead of in the interest of the 
politicians and their big supporters. 

In France it is to divorce Church and State, so that 
hereafter whatever comes in the name of God must be 
able to stand human competition. This is all good, 
and is all part of one universal movement to make 
progress forward and upward. 

The Rebellion in the United States has overturned 
municipal government in New York, Philadelphia, 
S. Louis, Minneapolis, &c. And now it has begun to 
rend the Republican pa For years Democrats have 
demanded abolition of discriminations by railroads in 
favour of the few, and by the Government, through 
tariffs, in favour of the great individuals and corpora- 
tions. Now a President elected by these favoured 
ones has turned demi-Democrat, by declaring war on 
the favours parcelled out privately among those whom 
the Government protects publicly. 

How, can men. be disturbed by the idea of giving 
each other a few preferences, when for. forty years the 
Government has been run on the idea that they should 
be specially protected ? 

Roosevelt has demanded that the outhouses of pre- 
ference be torn down. Then he will be face to face 
with the imposing mansions built of the same material. 
And that will be work for a political Napoleon with an 
army of tremendous power. 

But that is what American statesmen are preparing 
for.. And in doing this cleaning of the Augean stables 
the special value of the American Government comes 
to hight. It is specially constructed for correcting 
errors. All its machinery is built so that it responds 
to any awakened sentiment among the people. In a 
Government so constituted, what is needed is an im- 
proved people. Our actual operation of government is 
probably inferior to that of Great Britain, but we will 
rid ourselves of the wrongs we now submit to sooner 
than Great Britain will. Because with us all doors are 
double-hinged—they open both ways—to let into places 
of power whoever demonstrates special capacity, to let 
out those who have been weighed and found wanting. 
This very freedom of thought and of aspiration has 
developed a consciousness of individual power, never 
before equalled, and this power has not yet learned to 
govern itself justly. Our problem now is to take care 
of this power, which our problem before was to create. 

And our friends in Europe must not take a gloomy 
view of our affairs. All the forces that were ever in 
operation among men, are working now in America, in 


the world indeed, on a scale and with an intensity un- 
precedented in history. The outcome is sure. Right 
will raise herself to be ruler. The ages have not 
brought us to this day to demonstrate that good is 
impotent. When the scene of conflict is the whole 
world, and the final struggle is on, are we to witness 
the final mastery of good by evil? Never believe it, 
and watch America for amazing developments. It is 
essential however to look deeper than the paper magni- 
fication of superficial indications. The great principle 
which is in operation must be found and its power 
computed. I am, yours truly, 
Hayne Davis. 


CHANNEL FERRY.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


2 Temple Gardens, E.C. 

Sir, —Referring to your article on the subject of a 
Channel ferry, presumably when the ferry is tn opera- 
tion through trains will be arranged between England 
and all parts of the Continent— except Spain and Russia 
which are out of the question owing to the difference 
of gauge. 

That being so, is it intended that an English passenger 
making a journey of 1,000 miles or more shall go 
through in a carriage of the undersized, uncomfortable, 
English pattern; or are the English tunnels and 
bridges to be rebuilt in order to accommodate Conti- 
nental rolling-stock ? 

If the first alternative is preferred it-seems to me that 
the last state of the traveller will be worse than the 
first : if the latter, where is the money to come from? 

This matter of rolling-stock differentiates the pro- 
posed Channel ferry from the American ferries alluded 
to in your article, and I do not remember ever seeing 
it dealt with by promoters of either tunnels, ferries, or 
bridges, to connect Great Britain with other lands. 

Yours faithfully, W. B. THompson. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Broadfield, Boston, 28 Nov.,. 19035. 


Sir,—I was much interested in your article on the 
Channel Ferry, but is there not a difference between 
the English and French railway gauge, and if so how 
are you going to get trains through from London to 
Paris and the Continental railway systems beyond? I 
imagine that the cost of laying an extra rail of uniform 
gauge, even on the English and French main lines, 
would be so great as to be almost prohibitive. 

Yours truly, W.. M. Cooper. 


|Our correspondents’ objection has been anticipated. 
The International Sleeping Car Company has already 
designed a train for service on the Channel Ferry. 
This train is built to comply with the British Railway 
Specifications, that is to say, the profile of the cars is such 
as to allow of their passage through all English tunnels 
and bridges, and to fit the cars to British station plat- 
forms. The train is identical in all respects with the 
trains de luxe of the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany which are in constant use on the Continent. The 
difference in profile between the British and Continental 
railway specifications is so slight as to be unnoticeable 
by passengers. Special rolling-stock has been built by 
an independent rolling-stock company, in France, for 
the conveyance of perishable goods. These waggons 
are built to fulfil all the conditions of the British Rail- 
way Specifications, of the Conventions de Berne, and 
of the Special French Specifications (tarifs spéciaux 
communs G. V. 121 et P. V. 129). One of these 
waggons performed a journey from Perpignan to 
London. at the end of August last. The car travelled via 
Paris, Dieppe and Newhaven, to the goods depét of the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway at Willow 
Walk. Upon arrival at Dieppe, it was lifted bodily, 
with its wheels, on to one of the railway company’s 
steamers, was unshipped by means of cranes at New- 
haven, and again placed upon the rails, on which 
it ran on its own wheels to Willow Walk Station, 
arriving there at about eight o’clock in the morning of 
1 September.—Ep. S.R. ] 
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REVIEWS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STATESMANSHIP. 


“ Transvaal Problems: Some Notes on Current Politics.” 
By Lionel Phillips. London: Murray. 1905. 15s. net. 


Roos on South African politics are apt to be 
marred by the defect that they are written from 
the metropolitan or the colonial point of view, by 
Englishmen who know very little of South Africa, or 
by South Africans who know very little of England. 
Such books are never impartial, and seldom accurate 
or informative. Mr. Lionel Phillips enjoys the advan- 
tage of knowing both South Africa and England, for 
he has taken a prominent part in the commercial, 
social and political life of the colony and of the mother- 
country. A man, who twenty years ago stood by the 
cradle of the De Beers mine ; who ten years later was 
thrown into prison by Kruger as a reform leader ; and 
who since that date has been living in England as a 
‘*Kaffir magnate”, is surely qualified, if anybody is, 
to write impartially and authoritatively about South 
African problems. Accordingly, we have before us the 
best book on South Africa that has yet appeared—we 
had almost said the only good book, for it is indeed 
the work of a South African statesman. There is to 
be found in these pages a judicial breadth of vision 
combined with a fearless enunciation of policy, which 
is very impressive. The book is a mine of information, 
for no statement is made which is not immediately 
warranted by ample and unimpeachable evidence. As 
for the men of South Africa, Mr. Lionel Phillips knows 
the colonial Briton, the slim Boer, and the Kaffir boy, 


as he knows the palm of his hand. Some people do 


not want to know the facts about South Africa: 
but those who do should get and read ‘* Transvaal 
Problems ”. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the gold- 
mining industry. What relation the gold mines bear 
to the other industries of the Transvaal may be judged 
from the following figures: the total exports for 1904 
were valued at £17,770,988, of which gold stood for, 
in round numbers, £16,540,000 and diamonds for 
£9°1,745 : the total value of the wool, hides, and other 
produce being no more than £814,434. To prove that 
Chinese labour is indispensable is, at this time of day, 
travelling over rather beaten ground. But as the 
agitation against Chinese labour continues unabated in 
this country, we may be permitted to ask, in all serious- 
ness, what'is the policy of the party which attacks it ? 
Are the Liberals really fighting the cause of the Bantu 
against the Mongol? Is their contention that the 
Chinaman has supplanted the Kaffir, and should be 
deported to make way for him? If so, let the Liberals 
say so, and we hazard the prediction that when the 
British artisan understands that it is merely a question 
of brown versus yellow, and that he is asked to go to 
the poll to vote for brown, his enthusiasm will subside, 
and his indignation will cool. Or is it a question of 
replacing all coloured unskilled labour in the mines, 
irrespective of race, by white men? That we believe 
to be the policy of the Radical Labour party in this 
country, and from their point of view it is a logical and 
consistent demand, to which the only objection is that 
it is impossible, as the following figures prove. In 
moy the mines produced worth £15,496,798, 
at a cost of £9,824,133, leaving a gross profit of 
£35,672,665, out of which the amount paid in dividends 
was £3,877,623. wages bill came to 45,995,135, 
being 61°004 per cent. of the total cost of production, 
of which £3,832,332 or 63°779 per cent. were paid to 
12,957 white men and £2,170,803, or 36°221 per cent. 
were paid to 70,082 Kaffirs and Chinese. The cost of 
food and compound expenses, as well as the cost of 
securing Kaffirs and Chinese, and of repatriating the 
latter, bring the total cost of coloured labour per 
man up to £46 7s. 6d. as against £295 per white 
man. ‘‘ Assuming a substitution of white for black 
labourers, and allowing a wage of tos. per day 
for 300 working days, the cost would amount to 
410,512,300 inst a total cost of £3,333,073 for 
Kaffirs and Chinese” (p. 60). If the cost of labour 
were trebled the gross profit of 45,672,665 would be 
converted into a loss. Phis calculation is based on the 


figures of 1904. But in 1905 the number of coloured 
labourers was nearly doubled, being 95,309 Kaffirs and 
41,340 Chinese. We do not know yet what the 
increase of the output will be: but judging from the 
first six months it has not anything like doubled, which 
of course makes the labour bill a still larger factor in 
the cost. The result therefore of substituting white 
labour for black would be the shutting down of the 
mines, the consequent revolt and loss of the Transvaal 
colony, and the almost certain rising of the unemployed 
blacks. Is this the policy of the Liberal party? 
Curiously enough, the only part of Mr. Phillips’ book 
which does not carry conviction to our minds is that in 
which he estimates the vast potentiality of wealth still 
to be extracted from the mines. It may seem pre- 
sumptuous to question the opinion of one who has 
proved himself so successful an expert in the valuation 
of mining properties: but we have heard too many 
expert witnesses to attach a superstitious value to their 
evidence. To us it seems that the value of South 
African mines as measured by profits has reached 
high-water mark. It may well be, as Mr. Lionel 
Phillips tells us, that in.five years time the output will 
have risen from £15,000,000 in 1904 to £ 29,000,000 in 
1909. But if the amount paid in wages and the capital 
sunk in plant is also doubled, the rate of profit is the 
same, and the prices of such shares as Rand Mines, 
East Rands, and Consolidated Goldfields far too high. 
We may also point out that though the number of 
coloured labourers in 1905 is very nearly double that of 
1904, the production is nowhere in the neighbourhood 
of £ 30,000,000. However these are speculations which 
are more suited to our City article. 

Passing from the industrial to the political side of 
the Transvaal, Mr. Phillips tackles with characteristic 
courage what is perhaps the gravest of all the problems 
which the South’ African statesman has to face, the 
political status of the native and the half-caste. The 
gravity of this question is by no means appreciated 
in England, because a good many years have elapsed 
since the Zulu war, and even the conquest of the 
Matabele, a comparatively easy job, is growing faint in 
the memory. To bring it home to our readers, let us 
inform them that according to the table on p. 127 the 
coloured population of our South African possessions, 
including aboriginals, half-castes, and Asiatics, out- 
numbers the white population by 5 to 1, there being 
1,135,016 Europeans, 4,652,662 aboriginals, 434,000 
coloured, and 110,884 Asiatics. In the United States 
of America, where the ratio is reversed and the whites 
are to the coloured as 6 to 1, the question of the 
coloured vote is regarded:as so grave that physical 
force is resorted to occasionally as a protection. Are 
the natives in South Africa to have votes? The South 
African Native Affairs Commission recommends that 
‘*the word native shall be taken to mean the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Africa south of the equator, and to 
include half-castes and their descendants by natives ”, 
a definition which, as Mr. Phillips says, it seems difficult 
to improve upon. Personally we should be against 
giving natives any votes at all: but we suppose that is 
a counsel of perfection. Two principles seem to us to 
stand out clear in the confusion of this very delicate 
question: first, that no black or coloured man should 
be capable of being elected to the legislature ; second, 
that no black or coloured voters should be allowed to 
mingle with white constituencies. If the natives are 
allowed to vote, they must do so in special and separate 
constituencies, and for white candidates.. The question 
of dealing ‘with coloured men, when they get to 
be quadroons and octoroons, must be left to South 
African statesmen : it is too difficult for Europeans. 

Since the announcement by the Imperial Government 
of its intention to grant a limited form of representative 
government to the Transvaal, three political parties 
have rapidly organised themselves, the Progressives, 
the Responsible Government party, and the Het Volk 
or Boer party. The Constitution which has been 
granted to the Transvaal is the familiar compromise 
between the benevolent despotism of pure Crown 
Colony government, such as obtains in India, and the 
complete autonomy which has been given to the 
Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. We are acquainted with the working of limited 
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representative government in our West Indian colonies. | 


It consists of an executive of officials working with | 
a legislature composed partly of elected members 
and partly of members nominated by the Sover- | 
eign’s representative. This form of government has | 
been granted to the Transvaal avowedly as a stop- 
gap; or rather as a preparation for full responsible 
government in the future on the principle that a child 
must walk-before it runs. It might have been wiser to 
continue the pure Crown Colony despotism for a few 
years, until the animosities of the war had subsided, 
and then have granted responsible government ; for 
there is no doubt that the presumption of political 
childhood, on which the limited constitution is founded, 
is peculiarly galling to the touchy and conceited colonial 
politician. Mr. Lionel Phillips, it is hardly necessary 
to say, does not belong to this category, and he agrees 
with the Progressive party in approving of the com- 
promise, as an instalment of autonomy. Mr. Lionel 
Phillips has seen too many of the mature statesmen of 
the great world to be under any illusions as to the 
qualifications of the Africander leaders ‘‘to guide the 
chariot of the sun”. Sir George Farrar is at present the 
leader of the Progressives, and it is, we believe, admitted 
by competent and impartial judges that he is the ablest 
man that has yet stepped into the arena. The Pro- 
gressive party labours under the imputation that it is 
the tool of the millionaires, the instrument of one 
or two firms, which is no doubt true, but can do it 
little or no harm just now: later on when the consti- 
tution becomes really democratic, it may be the cause 
of its undoing. The Responsible Government party 
represents the quintessence of colonialism, and gathers 
in the roaring young lions of Johannesburg, who regard 
the Milners the Selbornes and the Lytteltons with 
thinly-veiled contempt, and who fret loudly under the 
light collar of the Imperial veto. Not a shadow of a 
shade of doubt as to their political experience and 
ability to rule a large portion of the British Empire 
ever flits across the minds of the Responsibles. To 
judge by the speeches of Mr. E. P. Solomon, their 
titular leader, it is a mere impertinence on the part of 
any Briton, be he Cabinet Minister or only a member 
of Parliament, to express any opinion on South African 
politics. It never seems to occur to Mr. Solomon 
and his friends that they owe their present position to an 


some and ignorant Britons, who see a very pour chance 
of getting any of it back from Messrs. Solomon and Co. 

It is certainly not to the uncontrolled wisdom and 
moderation of men, who have obviously ventured beyond 
their depth, that so extremely delicate and dangerous a 
task as the government of the Transvaal can be trusted. 
The Responsible Government party which represents 
what may be called the ‘‘ Colonial Forwards” would 
not be dangerous if it had not patched up an alliance 
with the most sinister factor in Transvaal politics, the 
Beer party, or Het Volk. We commend the courage 
and candour with which Mr. Lionel Phillips deprecates 
the too prevalent practice of truckling to what is called 
Boer sentiment, or, as Lord Milner put it, of being 
*‘ too fussy”’ as to what the Boers may think or say 
about the action of the Government. Whatever the 
Boers may become by the efflux of time, it is quite 
clear from their actions and prorat that they are not 
at present loyal to the British connexion, that they do 
not admit that they have been conquered—for do they 
not talk of the ‘peace of Vereeniging” ?—and that 
they nurse the ambition of recovering by political 
agitation the country which they have lost in the field. 
It is impossible not to admire the tenacity which 
refuses to recognise defeat: but what are we to say 
of the Britons, the Colonial Britons, who play the game 
of the Boers? Insulated the Boer party is compara- 
tively harmless : but allied with a British rty it may 
prevent the settlement of South Africa. fn ** Trans- 
vaal Problems” we get a chart of the rocks and 
shallows through which a South African statesman will 
have to steer his vessel, and the task will demand nerve 
and knowledge. We do not know whether Mr. Lionel 
Phillips intends to take any part in South African 
politics. If he acts as clearly, as courageously, and as 
temperately, as he writes, he should render good 
service to the Empire. | 


— 


| “* Mrs, Fitzherbert and George IV.” 


IN THE STEPS OF AN ADVENTURESS. 


By W. H. Wilkins. 
2 vols. London: Longmans. 1905. 38s. 


the permission of the King” Mr. 

W. H. Wilkins was ‘‘at last” to solve ‘‘ the 
mystery of the Fitzherbert papers”. Unfortunately 
the obvious inference, that a permission graciously 


| granted to Mr. Wilkins cannot have been very hard to 


get, is more than borne out by his book. There was 
no mystery to solve. Mr. Langdale said the last word 
about the adventures of the notorious Mrs. Fitzherbert 
fifty years ago and the ‘‘jealously guarded papers” 
throw no fresh light upon history. They consist of a 
mortgage, described as ‘‘ purely a legal document and 
not necessary to be quoted here” ; a ‘‘ marriage certi-- 
ficate””, from which the witnesses’ names have been ex- 
cised; one of the Prince’s letters, from which but one sen- 
tence is quoted ; an incoherent will, penned by the Prince 
when suffering from ‘‘ one of his sudden and mysterious 
attacks ofillness ” ; and a begging letter from a clergy- 
man with a memorandum by Mrs. Fitzherbert asserting 
that he married her to the Prince. Mr. Wilkins has 
also circularised the nobility and gentry for further 
papers concerning his heroine, with the result that he 
has a grand show of aristocratic names to parade in his 
preface, and nothing more. 

Hitherto Mr. Wilkins has sought to catch the public 
with a more or less scandalous chronicle of the lives of 
second-rate queens. This time he has descended from 
queens to a concubine. Failing a queen de jure or 
even de facto, he now murmurs of a ‘‘ queen of hearts ”, 
a very much cheaper article. On and on, in hopeless 
dulness, through near 700 pages, he protests that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was the wife of George IV. He admits 
perforce that her marriage was not, could not have 
been legal, and that no one thought it more than mor- 
ganatic. True, he labours the argument that it was. 
canonically sound, but his pleas are somewhat dis- 
counted by his evident ignorance of ecclesiastical lore : 
for him the difference between Catholic and Roman 
Catholic is ‘‘a confusion of language ”’ ; again, he alludes 
to Burke * as ‘‘ half a Roman Catholic’’, whatever that 
may mean. In any case, an illegal form of marriage is 
hardly a convincing claim upon the admiration or the 
veneration of posterity. ‘‘ Her memory was cherished”’, 
we are told, ‘‘as that of a noble and true-hearted. 
woman”. . 

We are weary .of Mr. Wilkins’ maudlin appeals ad. 
misericordiam.. So we will take -his very raw material 
and give our readers some idea of the real .Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. After losing two husbands at an early 
age, she contrived to attract the attention of the Prince 
of Wales, perhaps at the opera. ‘‘ He had her followed 
home”, but she was clever enough to resist ‘‘ the 
flattering assiduities of the most accomplished Prince 
of his age”. Constitutionally hysterical and accus- 
tomed to the gratification of every whim, he became 
‘*almost beside himself with the extravagance of his 

assion’’. ‘ Either half-mad or half-drunk ”, he gashed 

imself; Mrs. Fitzherbert, hastily summoned, found 
him covered with blood. She was so deeply overcome - 
that she ‘‘permitted him to put a ring round her 
finger”, but not so deeply overcome as to credit such 
a mock marriage. . So he ‘‘ testified to the sincerity and 
violence of his passion by rolling on the floor, striking 
his forehead, tearing his hair, falling into hystericks”, 
and, the lady eon actually went through a 
form of marriage with her. To satisfy his creditors he 
presently married the unfortunate Caroline of Bruns- . 
wick, and Mrs. Fitzherbert was put away for a short 
time. Then she contrived to make him beg abjectly 
before she would consent to take-him back. She 
shared his orgies at the Pavilion and, we are told, led 
the merry life of a cricket, though sometimes she had 
to hide under a sofa, when the drunken Prince -would 
wave a drawn sword and drag her out trembling. Ac- 
cording to the “Jerningham Letters”, she was 
‘* usually at cards’’. Sometimes she was at her wit's 
end for money and once she narrowly escaped the 
sponging-house. But on the whole she was able to con- 


* «*Edmund Burke (1729-1797), orator and politician ”’—footnote 
by Mr. Wilkins, . 
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gratulate herself on her empire over the first blackguard 
in Europe; so great was her shameful power that the 
Princess of Wales and her daughter frequently ap- 
pealed for Egeria’s intercession with the Prince ; she was 
received everywhere at Brighton almost as a queen; 
and at the close of her long life, during which she had 
denied herself nothing, she was able to leave a fortune 
behind her. If ‘‘she gave herself to the Prince with- 
out any settlements or money stipulations whatever, 
and trusted wholly to his honour”, it was because she 
knew her man rather than for the delicate sentiment 
with which Mr. Wilkins is pleased to endow her. 
When at last George grew tired of her she was hand- 
somely pensioned off with a mortgage on the Pavilion. 
This document she cherishéd very jealously, and it 
formed one of the wonderful ‘‘ Fitzherbert papers” at 
Coutts’ Bank, yet she calmly told the Duke of 
Wellington that ‘‘ she had not even a scrap of paper, 
for that she had never in her life been an interested 
person”. At the same time she exhibited a sort of 
amiable stupidity which helped to brighten her eye to 
the main chance: ‘‘ she hada habit of looking blank 
and smiling when questioned and of affecting ignor- 
ance”’, thus deceiving many. For the rest, she was of 
a petty nature, hypochondriacal, hysteric, secretive, 
ostentatious, arrogant, dictatorial, often vulgar, always 
vain. Her vanity was perhaps her most salient cha- 
racteristic. She was for ever squabbling and pushing 
for a precedence to which she had no kind of 
right. She considered it an insult to be asked to 
take her supper with ‘‘the general company”. 
‘“When she dines out”, says Croker, ‘“‘she expects 
to be led out to dinner before peeresses—mighty foolish 
all this!” She refused to visit William IV. before he 
had first waited upon her. This King, she says in one 
of her letters, ‘‘ sent to me to go to him, but it so 
happened that I had neither carriages nor horses. 
Lord Albemarle was ordered to send one of his 
Majesty’s carriages, and of course I went”. On the 
whole we consider that she fared far beyond her deserts. 
Her marriage might easily have disturbed the succes- 
sion ; it was a resounding scandal for a whole genera- 
tion ; and Mr. Wilkins only irritates with his drivel 
about the price of her “‘ suffering and tears”, and such 
hackneyed claptrap as: “she forgave all, perhaps 
because she understood all; she remembered only that 
he had been her husband and she had loved him ”. 
Judging by the specimens of her correspondence, she 
must have bordered on the illiterate. Perhaps this is 
the secret of her attraction for her biographer. His 
style is certainly in keeping with hers. He writes 
‘under the circumstances”, ‘‘ averse to” ; he indulges 
in all the blunders of a tyro; he splits his infinitives ; 
his tenses are shaky. The following gems may be 
quoted as characteristic: ‘“‘the Rev. Johnes Knight, 
Rector of Welwyn in Hertfordshire, and who also 
. .. held a city living ” ; ‘‘ none should grudge him 
the quiet hours he spent under the roof of the 
woman he loved, and who believed herself bound to 
him by the holiest ties.” If Mr. Wilkins understood 
French, we would ask him with Moliére: ‘‘ Veux-tu 
toute ta vie offenser la grammaire?” But, if we may 
judge from one obtruded phrase—petits amours, to wit 
—he is — to seek in both languages. He cannot 
even spell Plombiéres correctly. The easy art of 
quotation from hackneyed sources is also beyond him. 
We find “‘ youth on the prow”; ‘‘ any impediment wh 
these two should ‘not be coupled together in matri- 
mony’”’; and “‘ knowing of any impediment”. Where 
he has provided facsimiles of documents, we remark 
that he has transcribed them incorrectly. Thus Mrs. 
Fitzherbert wrote, ‘‘ The constant state of anxiety . . . 
and the little satisfaction I experience . . . has deter- 
mined me to adress”, but Mr. Wilkins alters this to 
“‘have determined me to address”. In one short letter 
we note at the first glance no less than fourteen emenda- 
‘tions. Elsewhere Mr. Wilkins actually has the pre- 
sumption to correct the Duke of Wellington. If such 
be the case with the documents which we are enabled 
to control, what confidence can we have in the accu- 
racy of others? In a letter written from France in 


1834 we find an allusion to “the King and Queen 
(Louis XVIII. and 
the writer has slippe 


ueen Amélie)”, but whether 
or whether Mr. Wilkins has 


| blundered it is ci ge to know. Perhaps, however, 


offence is his unctuous dogmatism 
and cheap melodrama. A transpontine effluvium 
emanates from every page. We can almost hear 
the pop of ginger-beer, the sucking of oranges and 
the crack of nuts as he declaims his windy periods 
or labours his troubled tropes. Very few excerpts 
will suffice, for he never gets out of his rut. ‘‘ These 
things ” (George’s various dissipations) ‘‘ did not make 
him unpopular ; on the contrary, sad to relate, they 
rather added to his popularity.” We can picture the 
sadness of Mr. Wilkins when engaged in the relation. 
‘There had come to her” (Mrs. Fitzherbert) ‘‘ that 
hunger that comes sooner or later to every man and 
woman, the desire to take happiness with both hands, 
and count the world well lost.” ‘The caricaturists, 
those inevitable satirists on the follies of the day.” 
‘* All successful men have enemies.” ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert 
found herself left a widow for the second time at the 
age of twenty-five. Thus she was early made familiar 
with sorrow.” ‘‘No Stuart Prince was ever more 
graceful than he” (George), ‘‘more generous, and one 
would fain hope more chivalrous.” ‘‘The celebrated 
bathing-woman of Brighton, who superintended the 
marine ablutions of many beautiful ladies.” ‘‘ The 
price had been paid. What mattered it that its pay- 
ment involved the sacrifice of a woman's honour?” 
‘‘ Towards evening, when the tide was ebbing and all 
the light had faded off the sea, ‘ God’s finger touched 
her and she slept.’” Just so. In short the book is 
fustian from beginning to end, and is not at all below 
Mr. Wilkins’ form. 


this person’s chie 


THE CROSSING. 


“The Lake.” By George Moore. London: Heinemann. 
1905. 6s. 


M R. GEORGE MOORE is a rare example .of the 

artist in letters who comes.to a very late matu- 
rity. He hasbeen writing books for along while now— 
books of very different kinds and of varying degrees of 
merit ; but through them all he has been steadily pur- 
suing a certain course, some progress in which has been 
consistently maintained throughout his literary work. 
Some men, like Mr. Meredith, arrive at their literary 
maturity almost with their first book ; others, like Zola 
and Mr. Moore, and in a less degree like Balzac, work 
slowly through a long apprenticeship of trials, experi- 
ments, and partial success, until they arrive late but 
certainly at their full maturity. Mr. George Moore’s 
latest book seems to promise that in his case this 
moment is very close at hand. For perhaps the. very 
reason that Mr. Moore has throughout his literary 
career singly and patiently followed the path of the 
earnest and conscientious artist, and has therefore in 


’ his search for the right key and the right harmony 


made many minor mistakes and dissonances, his work 
has received something less than justice, in England 
at any rate. He has always been a breaker of ground ; 
years ago he was opposing himself to a front of stupid 
convention and prejudice against the freedom of fiction 
in England, of which the generation which immediately 
follows him is now reaping the benefit. For to anyone 
who looks at Mr. George Moore’s work as a whole it is 
obvious that he is not by nature a writer at all. Hehas 
had to learn to write—a laborious and painful process ; 
like one who should teach himself a foreign language, 
he has had to toil alone through the veil of darkness and 
silence that hangs between the world and such as he, 
who have a message for the world. And only in ‘‘ The 
Lake’’ would we say that he has really learned to write 
—that is to say, to express himself both with beauty of 
form and perfect limpid clarity of phrase, which all true 
artists in letters strive to attain. That in itself is pro- 
foundly interesting, for it reveals a degree of patient 
and laborious zeal that is most valuable and heartening 
in these days of cheap facility; and it is a degree of 
zeal that can only have been inspired and maintained 
by the sure knowledge that he has always had some- 
thing really worth saying and expressing. 

‘* The Lake”’, it need hardly be said, is a story con- 
structed rather on French than on English. models ; 
because the source and origin of this particular form is 
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French and not English or German. It is a dreamlike 
study of spiritual development, enclosed, as it were, 
within a study of natural physical environment, just as 
all the spiritual life of man is in some degree enclosed 
and cradled in the material, and as all moods of the 
mind have their semblance and reflection in the moods 
of the natural world. The priest who in this story 
lives by the shore of the lake, has, in a moment of 
religious zeal, driven from his parish a schoolmistress 
who has fallen into the deadliest sin that a woman can 
commit in Ireland ; he finds when she has gone that her 
personality has stamped itself upon his heart irrevo- 
cably ; and the story told is the story of the gradual 
development of his nature through love of her, and the 
learning of the lesson that if he is to find the true life 
that exists somewhere for each of us, he must strip 
himself of his priestly office and find his soul in the 
world of men. As he lives beside the lake through 
this spiritual experience that leads him up to the birth 
pangs of his new life, the shining water enters into 
and reflects his moods. It is a very subtle piece of 
work, this that Mr. Moore has done; very fine and 
elaborate, very delicate and profound. There is a 
largeness, a patient geniality in his record of the 
moods of Nature by the lake, of the sounds and move- 
ments of animals, of the priest’s knowledge of and 
interest in them. Finally, by an extremely artificial 
but beautiful device—it is almost allegorical in form— 
it becomes inevitable that in order to leave his parish 
without scandal and hurt to the simple souls dwel- 
ling there, he should swim across the lake and 
allow it to be supposed that he is drowned. He 
therefore waits for the right evening; and in the 
moonlight of a warm September night he leaves his 
priestly clothes and his priestly office upon one shore of 
the lake and swims across it to the other, where he 
assumes the habit and destiny of aman. This crossing 
of the lake, of course, is at once the spirit and allegory 
of the book. It might very easily have been clumsily 
handled ; indeed we cannot think of any English writer 
who could have handled it so gently and delicately, and 
on the whole so successfully, as Mr. Moore has handled 
it. One turns instinctively to the last sentence of any 
book that is written with care and knowledge of form 
and the use of words, for often the last sentence, the 
point of breaking off, is an indication of the exactness 
of the author's perfection in his craft. In this case the 
end of the book—the action of which is purposely con- 
densed and accelerated—is a singularly beautiful and 
true one. We quote the sentence, for its admirable 
quality, strange as the cry of a lonely bird at night, 
cannot be adequately described. The priest after 
crossing the lake has taken the train to Cork and has 
embarked on a ship to America, where he is to begin 
his new life. Above the tumult of the waves he seems 
to see the lake shimmering in the sky. And then comes 
this sentence: ‘‘ There is a lake in every man’s heart”, 
he said, clinging to a wet rope; he added, ‘‘ and every 
man must ungird his loins for the crossing ”. 


BENE NATUS. 
**Sociological Papers.” London: Macmillan. 1905. 
10s. 6d 


S les essays in this volume mark the proceedings of 

a new society. The very name has been a cause 
of stumbling to many who should certainly have known 
better, for sociology has been defined at London 
ae the compafative study of social institu- 
tions. is is enough for all practical purposes. 
Pope's view is all the thing to-day—the proper study 
of mankind must rank among the very latest of 
the sciences. There have indeed come countless 
travellers’ tales, full of strange stories from the seven 
seas, but these alone are no more sociology than 
mounds of pitch-blende in themselves are radium. 
Weird rites, which may seem meaningless at first, and 
superstitions which amaze man’s reason, must be traced 
far and wide through distant lands; facts must be 
sorted, classified and weighed ; then, as comparative 
anatomy revealed the growth and evolution of the 
organs, so we may hope that the comparison of customs 
may throw light on the strange and hitherto inex- 


licable forces which all along have shaped societies. 

he essayists in this book have shown no lack of 
courage; led by so eminent a man as Mr. Francis 
Galton, they have approached the problem of Eugenics 
—the better breeding of the human race. That all 
our boys and girls might be well born—not niched and 
nurtured in a certain set, nor yet entitled to quaint 
coats of arms, but that they should at least be sound 
and sane—must be the wish of every thinking mind. 
Yet few suggestions stand so little chance of ever 
being practically carried out as that there should be 
man-mating on scientific principles. 

The methods of reproduction which we find working 
in Nature cannot be said to favour the higher types. 
The oak during its centuries of existence does not 
develop as many acorns as a fungus does spores in a 
single night. Did all survive, the offspring of an 
aphis might, in a year, give rise to a quintillion, a 
number expressed in just thirty-one figures. Mean- 
while, the lordly and sagacious elephant, whose brain, 
though quite small in proportion to its bulk, is yet 
about three times as large as man’s, produces young 
through sixty years of life, with long or indeed decen- 
nial intervals. But it is not so much through an 
exuberant fecundity, as by the preservation of the 
individuals of a species, that it contrives to keep its 
place and spread. The stormy petrel lays but a single 
egg and yet is one of the most numerous of birds. 
Amongst mankind the process of selection is to be 
found in ceaseless operation. Also, the same broad 
rule again applies ; the lower the class, the higher the 
birth-rate, but, very fortunately for the progress of the 
world, the higher the death-rate too. But man’s 
position is withal unique, the other creatures just 
respond to their surroundings, while man, whom Pro- 
fessor Lankester has well termed Nature’s rebel, con- 
tends against, and often modifies conditions, which 
would at first appear to be enforced upon him. For 
better or worse he makes a world within the world, 
impelled and ruled by artificial laws. Thus those wha 
draw analogies from ‘‘ Nature” and who contend that 
the survival of the fittest is a grim rule which must be 
left alone might recollect that though there is a 
struggle, it never takes piace along ‘natural ” lines. 

We thwart ‘‘ Nature” as far as we can, we check 
and divert its pressure, we overlap its limitations, we 
break through its discipline and we upset the balance 
everywhere. Now some may say again with Matthew 
Arnold, 


‘* Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends. 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
Fool, if thou canst not pass her rest her slave.” 


Others may side with the despisers of civilisation, and try 
to show that ‘‘ only man is vile.” But he from the dawn 
of history having cast off from Nature and lost all his 
instincts, has no hope but reason. Whether we claim 
that we have been ascending through the ages, and 
must press forward up the path of progress; or hold 
that we strayed too near the tree of knowledge, and 
rashly ate its fever-laden fruit ; we cannot rest upon the 
tide of time ; in any case we have to save ourselves. 

Nothing, then, can be urged against the regulation of 
the reproduction upon the plea of leaving it to 
‘‘Nature”, but there are other and tremendous 
obstacles. We may breed horses to race, and cows for 
milk-giving, and pigs entirely for bacon. Mr. Burbank 
may coax the cactus from its thorns, and grow strange 
hybrids never seen before, but man is first of all a 
spiritual being, and must remain so or he ceases to be 
human. We do not want the stud-farm form of 
marriage, we do not want mere mediocrists of muscle, 
nothing is moved by the common-place mind. And 
all along, the subtle spirit of power has come upon the 
feeble and deformed ; genius and great affliction have 
gone hand in hand ; often the stones which the Master 
Builder chooses are those which men would tread 
beneath their feet. 

Still, while the supremacy of the spiritual union is 
upheld, much may be done to obtain better births. The 
begetting of children is a personal responsibility, their 
bringing up must be a national concern. Whatever the 
State may allow or condone in the morality of indi- 
vidual citizens, it will extend protection to the off- 
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spring, and though we could never tolerate the selection 
of couples, there may be some prohibitions with regard 
to parentage. The war we wage against insanitation 
and disease is doubtless yet little more than begun. 
Some day the causing or the spreading of infection will 
be regarded as a very grave offence, and every squalid 
rookery and slum will be assailed as threatening the 
commonwealth. 

In practice then, the science of eugenics will be con- 
cerned rather with the wise up-bringing of babies than 
with their being bred upon any set system. But while 
not trespassing upon the rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals, the State should see to it that the defenceless 
children shall never more be ‘‘ damned into the 
world ”. 


THE OLD ROMAN RITE. 


“Ordo Romanus Primus.” Edited by E. G. Cuthbert 
F. Atchley. London: The De la More Press. 1905. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE ‘‘ Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology”, 
of which this is volume vi., is intended ‘“ for 
English readers”, and Mr. Atchley accordingly is not 
offering to students the results of original research, but 
acompilation from liturgical writers likely to be useful 
to intelligent and interested Church people. ‘‘ Ordo 
Romanus I.” is an eighth-century directory of the cere- 
monies of the Lord’s Supper as solemnly celebrated in 
= by the Pope himself or by his deputy, all the 
oman clergy and people being present, or at least repre- 
sented, and performing their several functions as, cor- 
porately, a royal priesthood. It is true that, though still 
bidden to pray, the faithful no longer took any active part 
in prayer during the mass itself, the orisons of the people 
being confined to responses to the Litany, the petitions 
of which were finally collected into one prayer (collecta) 
by the bishop. The Offertory, however, was still a 
real service of the people, the pontiff and archdeacon 
going with their clerks among the congregation to 
receive actual loaves of bread and flasks of wine from 
them. Of this the medieval holy loaf presented for the 
Mysteries by each household in turn was a survival, 
and our present rubric requiring the bread and wine 
for the Eucharist to be provided by the curate and 
churchwardens at the charges of the parish is a 
reminiscence. The excommunicate were not allowed 
to offer. 

There are other signs in the Roman Order of the 
entire body of the faithful being recognised as offering 
the Holy Sacrifice, and a principal object of our own 
Reformation was to restore to the people their corporate 
part in the service. It is a misapprehension, however, 
to infer that the priest was therefore regarded in early 
times as the congregation’s mouthpiece or delegate. 
He was their organ and representative, but only 
as vice Christi fungens, the Church’s Head being 
her sole organ and representative before the Father. 
Organisms cannot create or evolve organs: the organ 
is ‘* given” to the body. The sacerdotium therefore, 
as being Christ’s own priesthood, is from above 
not from below. Ordo Romanus also preserves the 
custom on solemn days of concelebration, the whole 
college of presbyters standing round the sacring of 
the elements, and (as under-shepherds around Christ) 
‘* consenting to his sacrifice”. Apparently Zephyrinus 
introduced, early in the third century, the custom of 
each presbyter consecrating a portion of the oblation 
held before him by one of the deacons on a glass paten, 
simultaneously with the Pope. The peculiar share of the 
deacons in the royal priesthood was the preparation 
and presentation of the offering. The oneness of the 
Church and the essential unity of all Eucharists were 
further exhibited in the ceremonies of the Sancta and 
the Fermentum. In the former the pontiff drops into 
the chalice a fragment of a host reserved from a pre- 
vious celebration. In the latter, when unable to cele- 
brate solemn mass personally, he sent a portion 
consecrated elsewhere to the church where the station 
was being held. The Sancta expressed unity in time, 
the Fermentum unity in space. A set of rich stational 
vessels was also sent round from parish to parish. 
The curious custom by which during Agnus Dei three 


notaries went up to the pontiff and took down the 
names of those who were to break fast with him or his 
vicar is perhaps, we would suggest, a relic of the 
Agape. The laity in the eighth century received in 
both kinds, but the wine in bowls from which they 
drank by means of metal tubes contained only a small 
admixture of the consecrated Species. Some of these 
scyphi, made of gold or silver, weighed as much as 
5olbs. Against accidents there were no fixed cautelz, 
nor even any express direction for the ablutions, reve- 
rential precautions being customary rather than pre- 
scribed. Incense was only used liturgically during the 
Roman rite at the Pope’s procession to the altar and 
the deacon’s procession to the Gospel ambo. There 
was no sermon, nor was the creed recited during mass 
till the eleventh century, owing to a lingering instinct 
for reserve. S. Gregory tells a story of some nuns 
who had died under excommunication for the sin of 
slander. When the Liturgy was being celebrated in 
the church where they lay buried, at the deacon’s pro- 
clamation for penitents to depart, the foster-mother of 
these young women, who was accustomed to “ offer” 
for them, used to see them come out of their graves 
and depart with the rest. Such was the disciplina 
arcani. 

English Church people will be glad to have in a 
scholarly but not too difficult form an illustrated de- 
scription of the highest Christian rite as it was per- 
formed more or less throughout the West in the early 
days of the Church of England. There is, perhaps, a 
little repetition, and on p. 175 the shocking form 
‘*gavedst”’ disfigures a handsome volume. Mr. Atchley 
is fond of good old English words like ‘‘ collet” for 
acolyte. We do not know then why he always trans- 
lates ‘‘oblata” by loaf instead of obley, or why he 
distinguishes sacristan and sexton. 


NOVELS. 


“Captains All.” By W.W. Jacobs. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


What would the intelligent foreigner say if, desirous 
to keep in touch with the patriotic literature of England, 
he ordered Mr. Newbolt’s ‘‘ Admirals All” and Mr. 
Jacobs’ ‘‘Captains All” from his bookseller? The 
latter work is in the author’s familiar manner, on 
which over-exercise is beginning to tell. He can still, 
however, make the wooings and escapades of his 
sailors on shore fairly amusing. His fertility in inven- 
tion is exceptional, but the end of most of the short 
stories in this book can be easily foreseen. Mr 
Jacobs, in fact, is in danger of finding himself com- 
mitted to a formula. He is not quite so happy in the 
humours of a village as in the neighbourhood of the 
docks, but two of the sketches in this volume are excel- 
lent comedy, one treating of a converted burglar, the 
other describing the confounding of a stingy and 
treacherous sailor-man by a girl’s wit. The book is 
merely a collection of magazine stories, and their 
cumulative effect is a little disappointing. 


‘* Saints in Society.” By Mrs. Baillie-Saunders. London : 
Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


We cannot help speculating as to the extent of 
Mrs. Baillie-Saunders’ knowledge of ‘‘ Saints”, or of 
anyone else ‘‘in Society”, when we note her confusion 
of mind about titles—of her knowledge of life in 
humbler spheres there is far more evidence. Her work 
is an odd mixture of cleverness and absurdity, of 
improbability and realism, of knowledge and ignorance. 
She writes in a crude, amateurish way, and, at times, 
with a wild disregard of the exact meaning of words. 
But she succeeds very often in giving a most vivid 
impression of a scene or a character, and certainly 
shows much shrewdness in observation. Her sense of 
construction is faulty: the development of Mark and of 
his Cockney wife proceeds on too divergent lines. His 
moral deterioration, and her spiritual and physical 
improvement are hardly prepared for in the earlier part 
of the story, and the description of a great political 
career is a task too weighty for the author’s essentially. 
feminine talent. 
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‘‘White Fire.” By John Oxenham. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


A missionary with a rich wife who places ten thousand 
a year at his disposal has a considerable advantage 
over, say a sixteenth-century Jesuit Father, or an 
emissary from the Rue du Bac; and the Long Tom 
with which he constantly impresses the South Sea 
Islanders and fights Peruvian raiders is no bad modern 
substitute for the miracles of earlier days. Mr. Blair 
is a thoroughly up-to-date, practical, muscular mis- 
sionary ; but what his chances of success would have 
been without his wife’s banking account we should 
hesitate to say, though in Mr. Oxenham’s estimation 
he is a very perfect hero. There is plenty of sensation 
in ‘* White Fire” in the way of cannibalism, and fights, 
and a typhoon, described in the author’s usual ener- 
getic, highly coloured style ; and it will probably appeal 
with the same success as his former efforts to the not 
too critical reader. 


“‘The Love Child.” By J. B. Clegg. London: Lane. 
1905. 6s. 


Except for its irritating, aggressive, ‘‘we are as 
good as anyone else, and rather better”, colonial 
manner, ‘‘ The Love Child.” is a commendable and un- 
usually interesting piece of work. It is earnest and in- 
telligent, and written carefully though over-elaborately. 
There are some unfortunate attempts at wit and fine- 
talking in the ‘‘ Society” portions of the book, but the 
descriptions of scenery, of bush life and character, are 
exhilarating and vigorous. It is the strength of the 
ceatral motive of the story which makes it remarkable. 
Mr. Clegg deals with the elementary passions of a 
‘woman’s nature, her sin and its tragic consequences, in 
a sane, grave, and convincing way. The story, too 
diffuse at first in its varied interests, is developed firmly 
and logically in its close, with a marked increase of 
‘power and dexterity in the handling. 


‘Barbara Rebell.” By Mrs, Belloc-Lowndes. London: 
Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 

‘‘ History repeats itself.” Around this truism Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes weaves her romance and carries it 
almost to the bitter end. The elder Barbara marries an 
adventurer who soon disappears and a cloud rests on 
her later life through her love for Lord Bosworth. 
Then her godchild and namesake comes to England 
leaving her husband after six unhappy years of married 
life. The younger Barbara is represented as having 
a sweet and delightful disposition and it seems almost 
ineredible that she should have cared for one so utterly 
ugworthy as James Berwick. The story is well written 
and the characterisation is distinctly good. 


“Fortune’s Cap.” By Mary E. Mann. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1905. 6s. 


“‘Fortune’s Cap” is a pretty little well-written 
story, which may be read in an hour, of a tweeny-maid 
‘whose good-nature and willingness make her the 
inheritor of an unwelcome and unexpected fortune—to 
‘the detriment of a somewhat selfish hero, whom she 
eventually marries in approved romantic fashion. She 
is a fairly amusing example of a well-known type, but 
is quite conventionally drawn both in her early vul- 

rity and later astonishing refinement, and bears, in 
act, a strong resemblance to the ‘‘Mary Ann” of 
Zangwill fame. 


-NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“* A History of Our Own Times, from the Diamond Jubilee 1897 
te the Accession of Edward VII.” By Justin McCarthy. 
In 2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 1905. 24s. 


It is very difficult to know how to deal with these two 
volumes. To call them history is obviously a travesty of the 
term. Even if Mr. McCarthy had any of the historian’s equip- 
ment, the period is so recent as to preclude the possibility of 
historical treatment, which involves the judgment as well as 
the narration of events. Mr. Justin McCarthy has none of. the 
qualifications for writing history, neither the inside information, 
nor the patient research, nor the commanding style. Besides, 
how can one sit in judgment on one’s contemporaries? Mr. 
McCarthy, feeling this, praises everybody in a feeble, colour- 
less fashion. But these volumes, if not history, might bea 


great work of reference, the material out of which the historian 
of the future might hew his image. We are sorry that we 
cannot say that it is even a good book of referente, for Mr. 
McCarthy is not methodical enough, nor detailed enough, nor 
accurate enough to make himself an authority on facts. The 
English.is slovenly, and we came across such a sentence as 
“ a debate however which did little to effect (sic) the opinions 
of any”, &c. Thisso-called history seems to us to be a collec- 
tion of “descriptive articles” and obituary notices of celebri- 
ties, cut out of some newspaper or newspapers, sewn together 
and bound in two volumes. Newspaper articles bore us 
sufficiently when they are fresh : but when they are stale we 
have no stomach for them. 


‘“‘Two Years in the Antarctic.’ By Albert B. Armitage, Lieut. 
London: Arnold. 1905. 

Lieut. Armitage was second in command of the National 
Antarctic expedition on board the “ Discovery” and he has 
written a brief and straightforward narrative of the two 
years spent in the southern ice. In many cases the story of 
another member of an expedition shows a considerable 
divergence from the official narrative of the leader ; but in the 
case of the “Discovery” the whole ship’s company pulled 
together so well that the story of the second in command re- 
veals nothing discordant. Mr. Armitage supplies some points of 
detail which supplement Captain Scott’s narrative and his book 
will be welcomed by many who cannot afford the larger work. 
From the previous experience of the author in the Arctic 
regions he is able to make useful comparisons of the two frigid 
zones. We note the interesting suggestion that Siberian 
ponies might be found more serviceable than dogs for pulling 
sledges on the level surface of the barrier and in the last ex- 
tremity they would supply the sledge party with more palatable 
food than dogs yield. Dr. Wilson has contributed a number 
of very graceful pen-and-ink drawings which enhance the in- 
terest of the book. Dr. Nansen has written a stirring preface 
in which he expresses the hope that Mr. Armitage’s narrative 
“may inspire many a young man to noble deeds whether the 
battle be fought in the bustle of great cities or in the silence of 
those icy regions where men toil on at the drag-ropes of a 
heavy sledge for the advancement of human knowledge ”. 


“The Siege of Port Arthur:.Records of an Eye-witness.” By 
Dayid H.James. London: Unwin. 1905. 10s. net. 

Mr. David James is able to write of the events which led up 
to the Russo-Japanese war and of the chief chapter in the 
struggle not as a cotrespondent sent out for the purpose but as 
an observer of the Japanese doings for years past. He wit- 
nessed the preparations of the Government and people to wipe 
out “the humiliating indignity” inflicted upon them in 1895, 
and “the dramatic and human side of the siege of Port 
Arthur” appeals to him “in all its unmasked intensity of pur- 

”, He is however not a blind hero-worshipper. Much 
as he admires the Japanese, he does not endorse the conclusion 
of certain writers that there were no blunders on the Japanese 
side. That is not borne out by the facts. Even the | aa 
with all their care and preparation were at times guilty of 
under-estimation based on lack of knowledge of the strength 
of positions to be attacked, whilst their efforts to supply the 
deficiency were crude and wasteful of life and treasure. As a 
war-book this is one of the best so far published. 


“The Creevey Papers” (Murray, 10s. 6d.) now appear in a 
single volume. It has proved one of the most successful books 
of political and social gossip published within the memory of 
living people, and takes rank now as a classic of its kind. 
Greville alone perhaps surpasses Creevey in this line—though 
Greville of course is of far more importance for the purposes of 
serious political history. A curious fact about the Creevey 
collection is the extraordinary number of nicknames—there are 
between sixty and seventy in the book.—We do not despair of 
Mr. Andrew Lang yet coming out weekly, even bi-weekly, with 
anew book. At the moment ‘“ The Clyde Mystery " (MacLehose, 
4s. 6d. net) seems to be his latest, but we should not care to 
bet it is his latest by the time this appears in print. It 
is a work on forgeries and folklore, and shows Mr. Lang as a 
student in several languages of these subjects. He discusses 
the question of whether or not certain prehistoric relics now in 
the National Museum are forgeries.—Mr. W. H. Long has 
edited Lieutenant Parsons’ “ Nelsonian Reminiscences" (Gibbings), 
a book published about sixty years ago, which has. for a long 
time been out of public notice. Parsons served for a time 
as signal-midshipman of the “Foudroyant” under Nelson. 
His experiences were lively, if not especially important, and the 
book is worth glancing through at the present time. Parsons 
considered that, after Lady Hamilton, Tom Allen, the seaman, 
possessed the greatest influence with Nelson. There is an 
entertaining account of him in the book. He was a mixture 
we are told of “honest hardihood, untutored simplicity, pardon- 
able vanity and nautical prejudice; a fine example of the 
British tar, who acknowledges but three principles of action— 
love for his country, hatred for his enemies, and yeneration for 


his captain ”, 


(Continued on page 728.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has received £58,662,1785 i rent, and profits earned on its 
investments, being 28°9 ¢ total premiums received. This 
interest, rent, and prokts hav ee tS paid the death claims in 
every year of the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 
being 94°5 per cent. Aside from interest and md the Company has 
earned £3,652,402 as t on its investments, and this amount has 
Stes the payments to officers and employés at the home office 


Total Income for 62 Years, £261,085,7. 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-hoiders, or heid 


in Trust for them: ... - $2°3 p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses. 10°5 p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds 5°9 p.c. 
Salaries at Head Office ... ... «. 

100 p.c. 


.. Full infoxmation.about the Company and its Policies on application to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 &18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. General anager. 


GENERAL FE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000 FUNDS.IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Office: 1¢ CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Lord Artuur Cacit, Deputy 
Joun Rosvert Freeman, Esq, Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. Grosvenor. D.Sc 
. 
Cuar.es Price, Esq. 

assu one on the attainment of a 


Tuos. McKinxow Woon, Esq., LL.D. 


securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
age, anda payment at 
ted , and Life In and 
eversions, a. Lite terests, on 
JOHN. ROBERT F REEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane;- London, £.C. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon LORD® ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 


invested Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without- profit it business. ‘a 
Expenses.—The total annual ow including commission, charged to t le 
Department are restricted.to 10 per cent.-of the net premiums received. 
NOTE.—The rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
premmms. 


39°} ef the 


derivable from the Cues Life Department. These profits are e, 
at the last two valuations have 1 reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of cent. annum on sums assured 
31st, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Prenspeen— The rates of premium are d ined according tothe various classes 
of risks, and services of skilled | surveyors are always available to inspect risks, 
to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY: 


(LIMITED). 
HOLBORN’ BARS,’ LONDON, E.C. 


£55,000,000, 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
LOW PREMIUMS—LARGE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,194,485, Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 £3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 
Scottish ProvinENt Instrrution. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Street, E.C. 
: WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE; € St. Anprew Sovare, EDINBURGH.’ 


‘NORWICH UNION| 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, 23,500,000. 
** Excellent bonuses are declared by the Society, which is in 
rogressive and prosperous 


every respect a p institution.” 
Dairy News: 


CURRENT. SAVINGS’ POLICY 
: and other Attractive Schemes, 


SEND FOR PARTiCuLans To Derr. 11, . 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


CAPITAL . 500,000 
ACQUMULATED FUNDS, . . 21,815,507 
PAIDLIN° CLAIMS .. . £3,126,375 
FIRE . « 
ACCIDENT © 
BURGLARY" . 


1,2,&3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE) 


Founded 1848. 
‘ TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
Income = = £1,348,659 |. 
Assets 1894 ~ 25,536,659 
Payments {130 -. £12:173,703 
mer’ 11904 - £20,474,666 
Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager-and Secretary. 
Tue Gresuam Lire Assurance Society, Loren. 
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“Flood, Fell and Forest.” By Sir Henry Pottinger. London: 


Arnold. 25s. net. 


Sir Henry Pottinger has perhaps had more experience of 
sport in Norway than any Englishman living—certainly, we 

should say, than any Englishman who has written on the sub- 
poy and with the exception of Bromley-Davenport we know 
of no angler in Norwegian waters who has described his sport 
with such keenness and spirit as he does. For many years 

t his occasional articles in the magazines on sport in 
i orway and at home pleased many readers. In this volume 
reappear a good many of these articles together with new 
matter. Sir Henry Pottinger cares greatly for Norway, apart 
from its sport. The scenery of fjord and fjeld makes a strong 
appeal to him, and he brings an lepeteses enthusiasm to its 
praise. We like the temper of the book, and a good part of 
its contents ; but think it might, with distinct advantage from 
a literary point of view, have been compressed into one 
volume of moderate length. As it is, Sir Henry Pottinger 
includes much unimportant and unilluminative detail. 


A new illustrated edition of Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ Modern English 
Literature” (Heinemann) has just been published. Mr. Gosse 
in a préface to this edition touches on the very interesting and 
obscure question of why the character of the brain and its 
efforts in a “certain consistent direction” should modify the 
features. “The — appearance of Shelley and of Burke, 
of Coleridge and of Pope is too closely parallel to what we 
know of the temperament of those writers to be accidental.” 
But, on the other hand, plenty of cases might be mentioned 
when the working of the intellect seems in no way to stamp 
itself on the features or affect what Mr. Gosse calls the “ outer 
envelope of the body”.—‘‘The Homes of Tennyson” (Black) 

“painted by Selon Allingham and decribed by Arthur 
Paterson” is one of the ular “colour books”. Mrs. 
Allingham’s work is uniformly successful where restricted to 
the cottages and cottage gardens and the small happy land- 
scapes. She does not however convey in her pretty pictures 
anything of the mystery in English scenery. The letterpress 
is agreeable. 


To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 
LIFE.” —Zancet. 


COCOA 


eu an cocoa, and 

‘NOURISHES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


Be AUTIFUL Harby 


BARRS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS | 


R’ ULAR CTION OF 
culture or for the Flower thy 

Half the above Collection for 10/6. 


BARR’S Ie COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


Varieties suitable for 
Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 11,12 4 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Descriptive 


GAMACE’S 


CHRISTMAS 


BAZAAR 


The Greatest Exhibition of Toys in London. 
Over Four Acres of Floor Space. 
A Veritable ge of Delight. 
! 


Great Show Pieces 
See the Embarkation of the Army Corps &c. 


Hall of Mystery. Conjuring Entertainment. 
Demonstrations of Poker Work, Cloisonné Work, 
Oriental Brass Work, &c. &c. 

Model Boot Factory. Technical instruction for 
Everybody. toots made before your eyes. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
Father Christmas’s advice: Send for my Christmas 
Catalogue of useful Presents. My Address is :— 
A. W. GAMAGE, LTD., 
HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
Thousands of Useful Presents in all Departments. 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
- Deiling water or milk, and its 
Gustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Offices : 
ANDERSON & CO., } Avenue, London, 


to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, or to 
Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
Journal’? Analyses and 


G B.” Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complain 
for cheumation 
OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Texecrams: DIABETES, LONDON.” 


** Lancet”? and “British Medical 
Medical 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 
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METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 


An Imperative Necessity for Music Lovers. 


To fully appreciate what the Metrostyle Pianola will do for you, you must 
first understand what hand-playing really is. In the artistic sense, a great pianist 
owes little to the flexibility of his fingers. In the mechanical sense, he owes every- 
thing to his digital dexterity. But his fingers are solely automatic transmitters of 
the conceptions of his brain to the key-board. The technical correctness of his 
performance depends entirely on the mechanical efficiency of his fingers, the artistic 
value on his powers of expression. 

The Metrostyle Pianola provides perfect technique. It gives even’a skilled 
musician the opportunity of playing the piano better than he can by hand, because, 
in hand-playing, although his technique may be excellent, he yet has to give some 
of.his attention to the control of that technique instead of devoting the whole of it to 
expression, as he can when he plays with the Metrostyle Pianola. But the Metrostyle 


does something more than this. It is the. only invention which allows. anyone 

to reproduce the playing of the virtuosii The music rolls have been specially | 
marked by many of the most famous artistes of the day, who have signed these rolls 
certifying that they are a true record of their rendering, and in the result you have 
only to follow the interpretation lines so marked with the Metrostyle pointer to 


- obtain an authoritative performance. Nevertheless, the Metrostyle line is not arbi- 


trary, and you can, if you wish, interpret any composition according to your own 
taste and ideas. 

_ Perhaps you often pass AZolian Hall, and, if so, why not come in and have | 
a practical demonstration of the Metrostyle? If you cannot call, Catalogue AD will .. 
be sent on request. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
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NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Channel 


Advantages and 
Feasibility 
of a 


Train Ferry 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND 


AND 


FRANCE. 


COMPILED BY 


ERNEST DE RODAKOWSKI. 


250 pp., super royal octavo, 
4 Maps, 6 Charts, 9 Plans, 
30 Plates, and 19 Tables. 


TO BE OBTAINED 
AT 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HARRISON & SONS, 
45 Pall ‘Mall, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (W. Holman 
Hunt. 2-vols.). Macmillan. 42s. net. 
Peter Paul Rubens (Hope Rea). Bell. 5s. net. 


“BIOGRAPHY 


Recollections (William O’Brien, M.P.). Macmillan. 14s. net. 

“Lotd Hebhouse Memoir-(L. T. Hobhoase and J. L. Hammond), 
Amold. 12s. 6d. net. 

Wilson Carlile and the Church Army (Edgar Rowan), Hodder and 
Stoughton. 35. 6a. 

Memoir of Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B. (Sir Algernon West). Smith, 
Elder. 75; 6d. net. 

The pony A of My Life (Father George Gapon). Chapman and Hall, 
‘TOs, 6d. net. 

Part of a Man’s Life (Thomas Wentworth Higginson). Constable, 
10s.’ 6d. net. 

The Life of Goethe (Albert Bielschowsky. Authorised Translation 
from the German by William “A. Cooper. Vol. I.) Patnams, 
155. net. 

NATURAL HisTORY AND SPORT 

A’ Fishing Catechism (Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson). Arnold, 
35. 6d. net. 

Warp of Natare (John Burroughs). -Constable. 5s. net. 

a * -Tones and .Undertones (J. Maclair Boraston). Sherratt and 


6s. net. 
Outdoor Pastimes of.an American Hunter (Theodore - Roosevelt), 
Lo 12s. 6d. net. 


ngmans. 
Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1905-1906 (By the Editor of ‘ Baily’s 
Magazine of Sports and Pastimes”). Vinton. 5s. 
Red. Fox (Charles G.._D. Roberts). Duckworth. 6s. net. 
British Flowering Plants (Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury). ‘Macmillan, 


15s. net. 
More Natural History Essays (Graham Renshaw). Sherratt and 
Hughes. 6s. net. 
A Naturalist’s Holiday (Edward Step). Nelson. 35. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Books of Ruth and Esther (with Photogravures after Gilbert 
Jamies) ; Poems by Matthew Arnold (with Photogravures after 
Gilbert ‘James) ; ; The Imitation of Christ (Translated by Canon 
Benham, with Photogravures after celebrated Paintings) ; — 
by John Milton (with Photogravures after Jessie King) ; 
Grave, by Robert Blair (with Photogravures after William blake): ; 
The Christmas Book of Carols and Songs (with Coloured Plates 
by Alan Wright and V. Stokes) ; Herrick’s Flower-Poems (with 
Coloured Plates by Florence Castle) ; Cupid and Psyche (with 
Photogravures after Gilbert James). Routledge. 35. 6d. net each, 

Imperialism: a Study (J. A. Hobson. Revised Edition). Constable. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Swinburne’s Tragedies (Vol. III.: Bothwell, Acts III.-V.). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. net. 

Life and Death of Mr. Badman and The Holy War (John Bunyan. 
Edited by John Brown). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
45. 6d. net. 

Robert Greene (Edited by J. Churton Collins. 2 vols.), Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 18s. net. 

Thunder and Lightning (Camille Flammarion. Translated by Walter 
Mostyn). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

The Complete Poetical Works of William Cowper (Edited by H. S. 
Milford). Frowde. 2s. 

The Love Letters of a Genius: being a Translation of Prosper 
—— ** Lettres 4 une Inconnue” (E. A. S. Watt). Harrison. 
7s. 6d. 

Poems of George Crabbe (Edited by Adolphus William Ward. 
Vol. I.). Cambridge: at the University Press. 45. 6d. net. 
The Dark Night of the Soul (by the Blessed Father San Juan de la 
Cruz. Done into English by Gabriela Cunninghame Graham). 

Watkins. 35. 6d. net. 


‘SCIENCE AND. PHILOSOPHY 


The Nature and Origin of Living Matter (H. Charlton Bastian). 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
Life - Matter (Sir Oliver Lodge). Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


Foundat ions of Political Economy (William Bell Robertson). Walter 

ott. 55. 

Surgical Nursing (Russell Howard). Arnold. 6s. 

Cloud Studies es (Arthur W. Clayder). Murray. 12s. net. 

The Unit of Strife (E. K. Garrod). Longmans. 35. 6d. -net. 

Social Aspects of Christian Morality (Rev. W. S. Bruce). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 

Public Health Administration in Glasgow: A Memorial Volume of 
the Writings of James Burn Russell (Edited by A. K. Chalmers). 
Glasgow: MacLehose. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 
Rundle a in the History of the 
tholic Revival (A (A. ’ Clifton elway). Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Conflict of Ideals in the English Church (Rev. Canon W. J. 
Knox-Little), Sir Isaac Pitman. 10s. 6d. 

The God: Sermons (Robert F. Horton). ‘Brown,ULangham. 
35. 6d. 

The devi Encyclopedia (Vol. XI. : Samson—Talmid). Funk and 


“255. 
The Apostles’ Creed (H. C. Beeching). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page'732.) 
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Fhe Saturday: Review. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 


LIsT. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 
py WALTER SICHEL. 


With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
(Fourth Impression. 


tho bio; hies of recent 
; ichel's work that al 


The Mali Gazette Mr. Sichel is an eminent! 
for si a subject. High pathetic towards t emperament, is able to do 
better and truer justice to ce career than less susce susceptible writers, and in the 
— of r and critical judgment he proves well able to hold his own in con- 


othe Daily News says :—“ He has age yo not merely a book of poignant 
human interest, but an historical document of the first importance. He has had 
and has cleared up many 


access to new important sources of information, 
hitherto doubtful 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ Her career was unique in its romantic episodes 
and sensational incidents, and never before, we think, has that career been so well 
exploited as imthe volume before us. . . . We pay the fullest tribute to the charm 
of his style, the vividness of his narrative, and closeness of his ——, 

The British. Weekly says: “‘ An altogether admirable work, a book of 
interest and sterling merit. . history as trustworthy and good of the Tie 
Lady i amilton as wi as will ever be written.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS (1870-1900). 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D 
Demy 8vo. With numerous Maps and Plans. 18s. net. [Second [mpression. 
ant ti Justin McCarrny, in the Daily Chronicle, says: ‘“‘ Well set forth in vivid 
eo sty’ * 2. as well as with close historical accuracy. Dr. Rose paints a 
as he tells a story, and some of great figures pass through 
this era are made to live and move before us. .. . Suggestive and fascinating pages.’ 


ON TEN PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net [Second Impression. 

Times.— Acute, t 1, s thetic studies in the plays of Shakes 
.. + those who care for good catteuen ol the most inexhaustible of subjects will find 
abundance of it in this new volume of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ Mr. Brooke's running analyses and criticisms of ten of 
Shakespeare's plays have fine qualities. Py spring from a genuine and rich 
am 9 serious study and a high humane character. Mr. Brooke's essays are 
excellent.” 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 


Studies 
By ARTHUR 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘The Manchester Guardian says: “ It is written with a simple ond sense 

s by one who is at once a poet and a critic. iterary and dramatic 
accomplishment is remarkable. The stories are remarkable in force and truth, and 
each or most of them presents an individual at odds with social tendencies. Mr. 
Symons’s pieces express with extraordinary power and art the anti-social instinct 


and the acceptance of life It may ered as a series of studies in 
egoism.” 
The ‘thet any says: “Mr, Arthur Symons does so many and. —_ diverse things 


behi ind ry story is . interesting, and is alw: ays Rita worked out.” 


DAYS OF THE PAST. By ALEXANDER 


INNES SHAND. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The Times says is the table-talk a —robust in inclination and 
refined instaste, who has enjoyed life thoroughly in =o? kinds—thelife ofa man 
of letters,.ofa@ man abeut ofa traveller—the dife,in fact, of a 
-sided 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDER- 
LAND OF WALES. By A. G. Braptey, 


Sketches of the by W. M. MEREDITH. 
vO. 10S. 

The Fishing Gazette says: ‘‘ Lovingly exploited by this genial author. The 
volume ought to — especially attractive to the erlanders. Itis beautifully 
foot and Mr. Meredith’s over 200 sketches add ouallg to the charm of the 


Professor ERNEST pas in the Afanchester Guardian, says: “It is Welsh 
enough to be: for Welsh folk an invigoratin: , ey easy to read as a novel, and 
infinitely mose diverting than most novels 


PROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER’S NEW BOOK. 


EXTINCT ANIMAUS. By E. R. Ray 
LANKESTER, F.Z.S8; With 7s. 6d. net. 


on Daily aap says: best possible ——_ to the fascinating study 
—, > We read about the wonderful bygone ancestors of animals we see 


: “ He has done his best to arouse in others a like interest-in 
tig moat wond in the world's history.” 
Nature says: the book a welcome, fee! that its perusal 
draw many to the army of anos ner: Irons many readers to its 


Reese anes World says: ‘* Will be found of real interest not only to the young, 
by the average reader who cannot boast of any scientific knowledge, and by 


A NEW NOVEL, 


PETER and ALEXIS. By 


F and The Death of the Gods,” Price 6s., at 
orerunner 


lectio the Books published Archibald 
Constable ble Stree Haymar ket, S.W. 
Complete Catalogue, New List, and Prospect us of each book will be sent post /ree 


says: ‘‘ NapolcenyI. wetknew; 
WHO WAS NAPOLEON Il. ? 


NAPOLEON II. was am unknawn)personality; indeed, to 
gap or mystery in the trio. It was Rostand’s wa? 
perhaps lif ted sows to PROF ESSOR WERTHEIMERS 
great work, UKE O EICHSTADT,” we present . graphic 
description of a full-drawn picture of the most pathetic 
‘figure of the nineteenth century— Nagolgany ill-starred'sen, proc by his 
"father King of Rome and Napoleon H 


| THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 


By PROFESSOR WERTHEIMER. 

The MORNING POST says: “His tutors would not tell him the trut 
about his father. ‘Why was I called King of Rome?’ he ae Collin. Thee 
belongs to the time when your father’s rule extended sofar.’ ‘ Re... canseerel 


onan: then?’ asked the Prince. belongs to the Pope asa 
‘Where is he now.’ asked the Prince. ‘In Rome,’ was,the reply. ‘ My 
father isin the East 1 I think.’ ‘Ah,no,it'is notso,” ‘Orperhaps he is 


in America?’ said the Prince, ‘ boy. should he be there?’ Collin. replied. 
™ Where is he, then ?’ asked the lone tell you.’ ‘ The ladies once said 
“he was in England,’ said the ned and had escaped from there.’ ‘That is a 
mistake,’ replied Collin. ‘You know, Prince, how often you misunderstand 
things.’ ‘ Yes, of course,’ said the boy. tapes toannthand have also heard 
it said he was in exile?’ ‘ How could that be possible or yas the 
sreply.. The boy laughed and said ‘Of course not,’ It 

“there is a more pathetic interview in history.” 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 
A Biog: compiled from new sources of Information. By EDWARD 
DE WE Demy 8vo. With numeroms Iitustrations, two 
Photogravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. zs. net. 

The Sfectator says: “ When died, mourned loss as 
bitterly as his son. ‘The news was roken by Ca) I chose the 
quiet hour of evening,’ said Foresti, ‘and saw more tears we er 
have expected from a child who had never seen or known: his -« He 
Was a born soldier, to whom strategy was as interesting as glory was precious. 
He read and re-read the campaigns of Czsar, who, er, was the hero 


Wertheimer has chosen ebay to present the details of a sad career with the: 
fulness, the accuracy, and the impartiality of a scho 

The Outlook says : ‘‘ Professor Wertheimer is entitled to make the historian's 
proudest boast, that he has filled a gap in historical literature. He has ransacked 
ao archives and private collections neglected, or only dipped imto, before, 
his work is of permanent value.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF TCHAIKOVSKY, 
1840-1893. By his Brother MODESTE. Translated, Edited and Arranged 
from the Russian Edition by ROSA'NEWMARCH. With numerous: 
—_ and Facsimiles, an Introduction and Not: by the Editor. 

vO; 21S. net. 

Spectator: “ Intensely interesting as the revelation of a remarkable person 
ality, its pages are charged with romantic interest of that strange quality 
peculiar to the Russian novelists . . . ahostof engrossing and attractive features 
in this remarkable book. . We must congratulate Mrs. Newmarch on the 
zeal and intelligence with which she has accomplished her 

Westminster Gazette: ‘It is no exaggeration to describe the work as one of 
Singular fascination.” 


GREAT JAPAN 
y ith 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the EARL of OSEBERY. " 
y 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 500 pp. [Second Edition. 


HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN 
INTERIOR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By the Rev. A. G. MORICE, O.M.I. With 35 Full-page Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. (Now Ready. 


MLLUSTRATEO. 
OUR NEIGHBOURS I 


A New Collection of Drawin By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 
Obiong folio (12 in. by 18.in.), un 


PETERKINS 

. THE STORY OF A DOG. Translated from the German of OSSIP: 

ag ba by Mrs. JOHN LANE. With numerous Drawings by 
- COTTINGTON TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Baawen: “Every dog ‘has his day, and we expect that Peterkins will 
“help story, translated with A 
aily News: “ A wo with rare taste...... 

book that must be read again ond pom 


LILLIPUT REVELS 
By be R.RANDS. Edited byR. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 32 full- 
a Illustrations and a Cover Design by GRISELDA WEDDE Ni 


rown 8vo, 6s. 


‘THE CLOUD KINGDOM 
A Book of Bird Song. By I. HENRY WALLIS. With numero’ 
trations, a Title-page, and Cover Design by CHARLES ROBINSON, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

BELLES. LETTRES.. 
UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH 
A Posie of other Selected and by THEODORA 


| THOMPSON. Wit h Cover ‘Design, End Papers, age, and Fronti- 
Bs spiece by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


\THE SPIRIT OF ROME 


be questioned: if 


of alltime. ... To heighten this romance no eloquence is necessary, and ria | 


Leaves from a 
By VERNON LEE, Author of “The Enchanted Woods,” “‘ Hortus: 
Vite,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LOVE CHILO. 


ByT. B. CLEGG Novel of Australian Life. 


THE RD. 
By A. E. J: LEGGE; Author of ** Mutineers,” &c. Second Edition. 
DISP 


A Romance. By R. E. S. SPENDER. 


THE CLEANSING‘ OF THE “LORDS” 


A Poljtical Romance, AROLD WINTLE,. Just Published. 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London ; and New. York, | 
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Werner Laurie's 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BIOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 


WITH JOHN BULL and JONATHAN. 


Reminiscences of sixty years of an American's life in England and the United 
States. By Joun Morcan Ricuarps. Very fully illustrated. 16s. net. 
Mr. Richards was proprietor of The Academy and Literature, and was the life- 
long friend of Dr. Parker. He is the doyen of the American Colony of London, and 
the father of John Oliver Hobbes. 
By the Author of 
“COURTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT.” Fourth Edition. 


THE BURLESQUE NAPOLEON. 


Being the S of the Life and Kin of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
youngest of Napoleon the Great. By W. SERGEANT, B.A. 
Hustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


“BY REEF AND PALM.” = Second Edition. 


NOTES FROM MY SOUTH SEA LOG. 


Being Lovis Becke’s account of his sporting and fishing adventures whilst 
supercargo in the South Seas. Portrait and 6s. net. 


A CHESTERTON NONSENSE BOOK. Second Edition. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR 


Being a Collection of Miscellaneous Exam) for the use of Upper Forms. 
Edited by A. CLerisew, B.A., and with 40 by G. K. CuesTerton. 
6s, net. funniest book of the season. 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE FAR EAST. 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND 
JUNGLE PEOPLE. 


Travels, Adventures, and Observations in the Far East, by CasPar “re 
Many plates. 12s.net. Thrilling adventures of an experienced 
—, his wild elephant hunting is of special interest, in view of the Prince 


's visit. 
A HANDY RECORD. 


MY MOTOR LOG BOOK. 


A pe Record for a gem dates, runs, time, distances, weather, roads, 
ae petrol, entertaining, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
a. full gilt, 4s. 6d. net.; ape 
Please write for Mr. Laurie’s new Illustrated Catalogue. The most 
maces book list issued this season. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS, 
FIFTEEN DROPS, By W. E 


“CHRISTMAS BOOK. By 
Joseru SHAYLOR. 


| THE FASCINATION OF ORCHIDS. 
By Freperick Boye. 


PLEVNA REVISITED. By Captain 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. Chaps. 
XL-XIL. By A. T. Quitcer-Coucn. 


AUSTERLITZ : UN CENTENAIRE. 
By Lieut. -Colonel PicquartT. 


AN EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Canon 


OF A DIPLO- vos 
MATIST. III. ROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES. | THE "WHITE WOODCOCK. By 
By Atrrep CocHRane. Cuartes F. Marsu. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What's 
What and Who's Who of bookland from month 
to month. 
THE magazine appears at the beginning of 
each month, costs sixpence net, and may be 
ordered through your bookseller or newsagent. 
The publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
send you a specimen copy. 

You will lke THE BOOK MONTHLY! 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEL 
Life in Morocco (Budgett Meakin). Chatto and Windus, 125. 6d, 
net. 
Contes d’Orient et d’Occident (par Charles Castor). Paris: Plon- 


Nourrit. 37.50. 
Tibet and Turkestan 7 ha Terry Crosby). 


VERSE 
King William I., the Conqueror (Arthur Dillon). 
6d. 


Putnams. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elkin Mathews, 


45. : 
The Last Poems of Richard Watson Dixon, D.D. (Selected and 
Edited by Robert Bridges). Frowde. 35. 6d. net. 

The Theatrocrat : a Tragic Play of Church and Stage (John Davidson), 


E. Grant Richards. 55. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A Hundred Years Hence (T. Baron Russell). Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Eliot, a The True Story of (William Mottram). Francis 


Griffiths. 

Ibsen, Henrik, The Correspondence of (The translation edited by 
Morrison). Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net. 

Letters written by Members of Sir Walter Scott’s Family to their 
Old Governess (Edited by the — of Wadham College, 


Oxford). E. Grant Richards. 55. n 

Let Youth but Know : a Plea for ine | in Education (by Kappa). 
Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 

Lui, devant l’Objectif Caricatural (par John Grand-Cartaret). Paris: 
Nilsson. 3/7.50. 

Rabelais, Hours with (Edited by F. G. Stokes). Methuen. 35. 6d. 
net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER.—The Windsor, Is. ; 
The Pall Mall, 1s. ; The Smart Set, 1s. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; 
Nineteenth Century, 25. 6d. ; National Review, 2s. 6d. ; Fort- 
nightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. ; 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. ; Independent Review, 2s ; Harper’s, Is. 

For NOVEMBER. —Revue des Deux Mondes, ae 3; La Revue, 
1fr.50; The North American Review; Mercure de France, 
2fr.25 ; The University Review, 6d. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. 


4th Thousand. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S 
A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book. 


The actual facts narrated in brilliant lan- 
guage by an expert eyewitness who had access 
to special information make 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S 
A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book 


@ book that no one can afford to overlook. 


A STAFF OFFICER'S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B.,, 


British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
FROM HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


By ROBERT HALIFAX, 
Price 6s. 

G. R. SIMS says: “‘If you want to read a book quite out of the 
common, read ‘ The Drums of Fate,’ by Robert Halifax. The prin- 
cipal character is a girl who sells flowers near the Angel at 
Islington, and she talks the true talk and behaves exactly like 
what she is. ‘Jo’ Galilee is as original as any petticoat that has 
flitted across the fiction of the twentieth century.” 


War | my of Fate,’ greatly daring, has shown us the heart of a 
woman—a heart naked and unashamed, with all its passion and pot ~~ 
ugliness and its tender beauty.” 

“It is a bright, 

figure rushes through these pages. 


passionate haste, a 
. Mr. Halifax knows his London and its 


The December number is now ready. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Sq., London, E.Q. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 
KATE GREENAWAY. By M. H. Spiecman and 


Layarp. Containing 91 ay plates (55 in colour) and numerous 

See “tations int in the text. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Kate 

Price net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 num- 
2 


INDIA. Painted by Menpes, R.I., R.E. 


Described by Fiora ANNIE STEEL. Containing 75 full-page illustrations in 
colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


BURMA. Painted and described by R. Ta.sor 

Ketty, R.B.A., F.R.G.S., Commander of the Medjidieh. Containing 75 full- 

ge illustrations in colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 300 num copies. Price 2 guineas net. 


LONDON—VANISHED AND VANISHING. 
Painted and described by Puitip Norman. + saga 75 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 20x. Edition de Luxe 
limited to 250 numbered copies. ‘Brice 2 guineas net. 


THE ITALIAN LAKES. Painted by E1ia Du 


Cane. Described by Richarp Bacor. Containing 69 full-page illustrations 
in colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 20s. net. 


REMBRANDT. Painted by MorTIMER MENPES. 
With an Essay on the J.ife and Work of Rembrandt, by C. Lewis Hinp. 
Coes 16 examples of the master’s work in colour facsimile, engraved by 

special process. Large demy 4to, cloth, gilt top. Price ras. 6d. net. 


THE HOMES OF TENNYSON. Painted by 


HELEN ALLINGHAM. ey by ArtHur Paterson. Containing 20 full- 
page illustrations in Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. By Aces 


M. CLERKE, Author of ‘‘ History of Astronom during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and ‘* Problems in Astrophysics.” Second Ed: Edition. Thoroughly revised 
be largely rewritten. Containing numerous and new illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth. Price 20s. net. 


INDIA OF TO-DAY. By Water Der Mar, 
Author of ‘‘ Around the World through Japan.” A book of travel in the Great 
Dependency during the winter of 1904-5, with 20 full-page illustrations from 

any 7 most of which were taken by the Author. Demy vo, cloth. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BAL- 
KAN PENINSULA. By Professor L. W. Lyor, M.A., F.R.G.S., and 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. MockLer-Ferryman, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Containing six 
Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 

THE HEAD OF KAY’S. A Public School Story. 
By P. G. Wopexouse, Author of “‘ The Gold Bat,” ‘‘ A Prefect’s Uncle,” 
Containing 8 full eee illustrations by T. M. R. WuitweLt. Large crown pg 
cloth. Price 38. 

NATIONAL LIFE FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF SCIENCE. By Professor Kart PEARSON, Author of “‘ The 
Grammar of Science,” ‘‘ The Ethic of Freethought,” &c. Cheap edition, with 
an Appendix. Crown 8vo, paper covers. Price 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono =e Lonpon. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


DECEMBER, 1905. 


THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. Prince Kroporkn. 
peg ge AND THE “ MOLOCH OF FREE TRADE.” By 


Eur 
CONTINENTAL LIGHT ON THE By 
Witson CaRuiLe (Founder of the Churc 
IMPERIAL AND CANADIAN "ORINION. By Sir 
FREDERICK PoLLoc 
THE SUN AND THE "RECENT TOTAL ECLIPSE. By the Rev. Epmunp 
LEDGER ee resham Lecturer on Astronomy). 
NATURAL BEAUTY AS A NATIONAL ASSET. By Miss Octavia Hint. 
CHILDREN'S HAPPY Countess of JeRsEy. 
REDERIC HARRISON. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE STACK. By Avotrnus Vane Tempest. 
DSPOPULATION QUESTION IN FRANCE. By Cuaries Daw- 


ANOTHER BOARD OF GUARSEANS : A REPLY TO MISS SELLERS. 
By M. W. Cotcuester-Wemy: 
FROM ‘ON THE HIGH ZAMBESI. By A. Trevor- 


Z.S. 
THE FIRE OF ROME AND THE CHRISTIANS. By J. C. Tarver. 
= — = AND THE ATHANASIAN CREED. ‘By the Rev. W. 


A GUIDE E TO THE “STATISTICAL ABSTRACT.” By W. H. Matiock. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By Hersert Paut. 


Lonvon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
ANCLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT AND WHAT IT MAY LEAD TO—Sir HARRY 
H. JOHNSTON. G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
THE BRITISH FRONTIER TOWARDS RUSSIA—The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES 
W. DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
UNDERGROUND x. FRANCILLON. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION—4.C. BENSON. 
TO THE LAMP-BEARERS— DEN P///LLPOTTS. 
ITALIAN PAINTING IN THE PRADO CALLERY—ZDWAKRD HUTTON. 
UNEMPLOYED AND THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN AGT- Sir 7HUR 
T. F. CLAY, Bart. 
INDIVIDUALIOM IN THE RANKS—“ 
FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES AND INTERNATIONAL LA 
ALFRED FELLOWS. 
TWE KMUNAPUR MURDER—7. 7-DAV/ES. 
TWE LARK - Sir FRANK 7. MARZIALS, C.B. 
ON THE LINE. 
4 FASE OF GLAY—Ohape. 1.-111.—HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


W: SOME ANOMALIES— 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Work on Art by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT. 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. 
With 40 Photogravure Plates, and other ‘INlustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net [ 7uesday. 


New Book on Venice by Mr. MARION CRAWFORD. 
GLEANINGS FROM 


VENETIAN HISTORY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
With 225 7 stiustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
2 vols. extra crown 8vo. 21s. net. [7 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Itiustratioas, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. [ Tuesday. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. Vol. IV., 1875-85. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-III. 8s. 6d. net each. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 
With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo. 14s. net. 

“ The author's stormy political career provides splendid material for reminiscences, 
rich in variety, in anecdote, in movement, and in incident ; and his journalistic 
training bas stood him in good stead in the production of an cunbiaguahe which 
is admirably well written.”— STANDARD. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THEY. [ Tuesday. 


With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo. 6s. 


THE ARMY OF A DREAM. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries.”” Crown 8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[ Tuesday. 


LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 
NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF 


BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 


By LORD _AVEBURY. Illustrated. 8vo. O. 158. net. 


acne By the Late CANON AINGER. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


By ALFRED AINGER. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon BEECHING. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A Memoir by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, late Governor- 
General of Australia. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D., D.C.L. By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 
Abridged Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. 


By DAVID LOGGAN, 1690. 

A Reproduction in folio with Plates averaging 11 by 9 inches, with 
the scarce Portrait of the Duke of Somerset in Photogravure: Edited 
with an Introduction, Life of , and description of each view by 
J. W. CLARK, M.A., F.S.A.,Registrary of the University. Price 
2 guineas net. 


Macmillan's New lilustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LrmiTgp, Lonpon. 
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EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss i M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

Cambridge ; the of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and — 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, December 13th-15t h. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Rusie, D.D. Next term Jan. 17th. 


COLE DE WESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 


Prés CAN NES en pléine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Denrander la brochure au directecr. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly of Pro adie: Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes : Umicopsz and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 


IS NOW RE ADY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainde Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, “Remainder a: and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 


is Prize, one-of the Five Nobel Prizes, is annually awarded by the Swedish 
‘Svenska Akademien) in Stockholm to the dtring the year 
immediately putes. shall ha in the field of Literature the most 
distinguished work of an idealistic tendency. 
The statutes of the Nobel Foundation, which is based upom the last Will “a 
Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel, contain the following stipulations about the Priz 
Competition in general. 


§ 2. The term “‘ Literature,” used in the Will, shall be understood to 
embrace not only works falling under the oe of Polite —— but 
° writings which may cla'm to possess literary value by reason of 
their form or their mode of exposition. 
The proviso in the Will to the effect that for the Prize Competition only oe 
works or inventions shall be eligible as have appeared “during the 
year” is to be so understood that a work or an invention for which a reward cade 
the terms of the Will is contemplated shal! set forth the most modern results of 
work being done in that of the departments, as defined in the Will; to which it 
belongs. ‘orks or inventions of older standing to be taken into consideration only 
in case their importance have not previously to demonstrated. 
a iz Every written work, to qualify for a Prize, shall have appeared ia 


+ r The amount allotted to one Prize may be divided equally between two 
works submitted, should each of such works be deemed to merit a Prize. 
wi ax It is essential that every Candidate for a Prize under the terms of the 
ne penapens as such in writing by some duly qualified person. A direct 
a cmeube for a Prize wil! not be taken into consideration. _ 
appl The grounds upon which the proposal of any Candidate's name is 
made must be stated in writing and handed in along with such papers and 
other documents as may be therein referred to. 
The special regulations concerning the Prize for Literature define in the 
for proposing Candidates for the 


right of itors for the Prize vio to Members of 
the § Swedish pm Wate. of the French and ish Academies 
which are similar in aim and organization to the orien Academy ; 
Members in the Literary Classes of other Academies; Members of such 
Literary Institutions and Societies that are analogous to Academies ; as also 
persons teaching Esthetics, Literature, or History at Universities. 


Duly orgies prepositions for the Nobel Prize for Literature should be forwarded 
tothe “N ittee of the Swedish Academy,” in Stockholm, prior to 


February 1 of each year. 
The amount of the Prize is about 140,000 Swedish crowns. 


botels and Boarding houses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully. 
roof Finest, position, facing sea and Oval: wines ; T 
“Dowsin ” baths. Now booking for Christmas, Special Programme. . Pro- 

T R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER EXHIBITION includes choice Portraits and Landscapes by 
of the Early British School. GALLERY, 27 King Street 


THEATRE.—CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
CuHarLes WynNDHAM, Miss Marion Terry and Miss Mary Moore. 


OULTRY at gang SMITHFIELD PRICES. 
Two large Spring Chickens, 4s. two specially selected, ss. ; best young 
eENTRAL SUPPLY, st lage paid an treet, Smithield. cash on 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL zi AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
i? hey on +: DNESDAY, ey 6, and Three Following Days, at 
K precisely valuable rare interesting BOOKS and important 
ED and other MANUSCRIPTS Aungraph Letters of 
Georgs George Washington, &c.—Ancient Service Books of Yor! 
Sarum, &c.—Transcri ak of Early Irish Original Sketches 
William Blake—Rare Shakespearean Books, includi uch Ado About Nothing, 


the 
Books on Shi 


‘Taq Ransising Bente of the Collection of English and Colonial Coins, the 
Property of the late GEORGE DEAKIN, Esgq., Keyes Road, Cricklewood. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL at their House, No. 13 Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MO. Y, December 11, at One o'clock precisely, remain 

ing portion of the Collection of ENGLISH and SONAL COINS the the property 


of the late George Deakin, Esq., Keyes Road comprising, amongst 
other pieges U Henry I. of the London t; 
Berwiek and Newcastle Halfpennies of Edward a¢ of III. ; 


Pattern Portcullis Farthing ; 
Charles I. Aberystwith y ‘and y: /t..-- Broad, by Briot 1630 ; 
Sovane lll. Pattern young head Half-crown, 173: ; George III. Pattern Shillio 
eo, 1778 ; by = IV. Pattern E.1.C. Rupee, 18 ; Victoria Pattern Cent 
ova 861 (apparently unpublished), &c. Cabinets, Numismatic 


May be viewed two days prior. 


A Collection of Mezzotint Engravi Autograph Letters, Water-colour Drawing. 
and other Portraits of ic and Literary Celebrities. ; 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION, at their H N Ww 
of MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS. AUTOG LETTERS, WATER- 
par cea and other PORTRAITS of Dramatic and Literary 
Cele 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


omrema: 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 


The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 
remem Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the MANAGER’S REPORT for October, 1905. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,475 Tons Milled. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 

To Mies 2 4. 
oe oe oe oe 12297 9 om 8407 
Redemption se do be 847 10 o © 2 0o'000 
ee oo ee oe 946 18 6 o 2 
Gan ing Sands os ee oe 4 0 2 1°719 
os oe oo os ee 662 13 2 6°70> 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. os os 265 11 7 °° 752% 
10,271 10 r 4 2875. 

Profit .. ee oe oe os oe 7,822 11 o 18 
£18,084 2 1 £2 2 8116 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account— s & £46 

Mill Gold ee 10,517 9°82: 


Cyanide Gold “3 oe 7,367 0 17 10°288 
£18,084 2t £2 2 


NOTE.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government of 
the Transvaal bas not been allowed for in the above figures. 


CHLORODYNE.| 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LTD. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The following is a summary of the Company's Receipts and Expenditure from its 


‘To Working Capital— s. é s. d. 
200,000 £1 Shares cap realised .. 
Gold Recovered .. 3 4 
Balance— * per ‘Balance Sheet 


Liabilities as 
after deducting Cash and Cash Asects . 1,043 13 6 
——_—————__ 1,825,196 6 10 


By Capital Expenditare as 
Ca) 
Property Account ee gor,627 4 4 


Working xpenditure, M 

Interest from commencement 
of Milling operations to date 10 5 


50,540 2 0 

and Losses during during War War 
oe 152,112 15 1 
"Taxes on Profits oe 14,84 © 7 
French Fiscal Taxes .. ee oe ee 2,564 18 10 
Expenditure on Shares .. ee oe os 3,510 6 0 


41,825,196 6 10 
BALANCE — 3ist 1905. 


s. d, s. d. 
‘Te 
200 Shares of £1 each 800,000 © 0 
Share Premium Account — 


parst July, 1904 ee 400,000 © © 


during June, 1905... 87,500 © 


487,500 


todate .. ee oe 13,083 10 10 
Shares—vide Contra .. 3510 6 


Chamber of of Mines Labour Importation 
£2 2s. per Share eins On 2,475 
Shares 


41,342,334 16 9 


Cr. 
each 600,000 © o 
ee oe ee oe oe 2,491 12 6 
— 602,491 12 6 
haft, Vertical £55,420 6 2 
ne Shaft, Vertical 41,199 O11 
Development ee ee 228,066 18 o - 
5 
} Machinery and Plant, at cost .. oe oe 255,538 13 7 
Buildings, at oe ee os 14 7 
Reservoirs, at ee ee 6,080 7 3 
II 10 
Stores and Materials— s. 
In Stock ee 9,246 
In Transit .. ee __399 5 
1 39,645 6 10 
Office oo 167 15 
Bearer Share W: Warrants . 653 10 10 
20,941 12 $ 
Deposits on Call, bearing 
Interest .. 274 5 5 
Cash at Bankers and in 
hand... ee 1,209 II 
> Gold Consignment Ac- 
count .. ee oe 10,207 16 10 - 
~4 —_— 11,691 14 2 
19 Sundry Debtors and Pay- 
mentsinadvance .. ee ee ee 4563 19 7 
21 37,197 6 5 
15. H. A. READ, Secretary. £ 1,342,334 16 9 
= L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 
6 A, REYERSBACH, Director. 
~ We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts and Appropriation Account with the Books Accounts and Vouchers 
a. of the Company, and certify that, in our spinton, Balance is bug and 
~—" oon Oe particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Com- 
26 y drawn Uy up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
38 whole 's affairs. 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
ccountants, 
of Johannesburg, 18th September, 1905. 


— 16,593 16 10 P 
16 10 
504,093 
vances .. oe “ 1933 10 5 
Sundry Creditors— — 
An Account of Wages, 
Stores, &c. oo eb 21,391 18 4 
For amount due to 
Government for Tax on 
Profits .. ee 6,915 2 
6 
38,240 19 Ir, 
Note.—There are Liabilities on account of Shares 
thr as under, viz. :— 


WUPPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURE & REVENUE ACCOUNT 
forthe Period from.Closing Down of the Mine in 
October 1899 to Re-commencement of Milling on 
6th January, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Credit Balance carried to Appropriation £4 804 at 
Account . 1,105 4 31 
Nore.—Amount expended for the above 


Less Amount since recovered as 1,105- 4 
Net expenditure and Losses to Date for 
above period .. oe ee ee 152712 15 
41 
Cr. a & d. 
By Office E xpenditure— 
ndry Expenses 923 0 
Net Amounts recovered since publication 
of last Accounts .. ee oe 1,090 2 
Deficit in Cash Assets— 
ld_ seized by Government of the late 
South African Republic— 
Amount «recovered since publication of 
last Accounts .. oe ee oo 5 3 9 
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WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the Year ending 31st July, 1905. 


Dr. 
Mining .. oe 167,249 19 5 
Developing .. we 16,834 14 6 
184,144 13 11 
Millin, oe ee oe oe 24,056 17 1% 
Cyaniding Expenses .. os 21,653 17 3 
General Expenses— Mine oe oe 12,165 2 
General Expenses—Head Office .. ee 6,761 16 
248,782 4 
Credit Balance on Working for the year carried down ee 87,300 16 o 
83 
To Interest .. 3m042 6 7 


Credit Balance carried to Appropriation Account a 759358 95 5 


£87,300 160 


Cr- 
By Gold Account .. -.. ee 396,083 4 4 


£336,083 4 4 
By Balance brought down ee ve oe 7,300 1 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 4s Ans & 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet 
31st July, 1904. 52,604 17 4 
Expended on Shares— 
ber of Mines Labour 


subscribed for oo 60 
2,463 


19s. per share .. ee 235 16 0 


2,227 10 0 


For calls of 12s. per 
Share on 548 Shares 
subscribed for ee 328 16 o 


Expended on Capital Ac- 
count— 


appropriated to 
ee ee ee 13,083 10 10 
ment 


Net amount of 10 per 
cent. Tax on Profits for 
year ending 31st 
u 

French Piscal Taxes— 


July, 1905 "337 14 9 
£75,463 14 4 
4 d 

By Balance of Supplementary ya. and 


October, 
I to re-commencement of Milling on 6th January,"1902 1,305 4 It 

Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account— “y 
For the year ending 31st July, .. oe ee 7358 9 


(£76,463 14 4 


H. A. READ, Secretary. L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 
A. REYERSBACH, Director. 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., I 
J. N. WEBB, Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 


Johannesburg, 18th September, 1905. 
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{ 
As _ per Balance Sheet 4 
50,000 Shares issued 
Funds transferred from Ap- 
Account— 
For Capital Expenditure = 
provided out of Profits 
| 
£87,300 16 0 
o-operative Exchange Yard, Lid.— 
464 per Share uncalled on 31 Shares.. 1,984 0 o 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.— = 
. 49 per Share uncalled on 229 Shares... 2,061 0 © 
' Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd.— 
8s. per Share uncalled on 548 Shares. . 219 4 0 
Importation Agency, Ltd. — : 
Aaaht 340 . For calls of r8s. per 
Shares sold at cost, viz., 
Cc tive Exchange 
Yard, Ltd.— 
For call of £16 per 
Share and 3: Shares 
subscribed for ee 496 9 Oo 
Rand Mutual Assurance 
Co., Ltd.— : 
For cost of 229 Shares 
of £10 each ee 458 0 0 
Witwatersrand Native 3 
Labour Association, | 
st 
| 
— 
= : 
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FOR WINTER AND THE TOWN — 


A New Anthology by Mr. E. V. LUCAS, 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they now publish 


THE OPEN ROAD. 


A Little Book for the Urbane. 


A Little Book for Wayfarers. 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Feap. 8vo. 55. ; 


that this famous book has been roreate and that a large number of New Pieces have been added. 


SOCIAL CARICATURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


PASTON. With over 200 Illustrations, imperial 4to. 


By GEORGE 


The price of this book before publication is £2 2s. net, which will be raised to £2 12s. 6d. net after publication. 


This book gives a general representative view of the social caricatures, including emblematical, satirical, p 


I, and h prints, of the eighteenth century. 


There are over 200 illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original drawings by Rowlandson. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. 


By Joun Tuomas Smitu. Edited by 


Witerip Wutrrevn (“ John o' London ” of 7. ?.'s Weekly). With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo. res. 6d. net. 


A good old book, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 


COWPER. 


Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by J. C. Bamtev, M.A. With 27 Illustrations, including 2 unpublished Designs by Witttam Bake. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


They have also recently published = 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Rosinson. With 
160 Plates in Collotype and one in Wide royal Ove, 2 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. B. By E. V. Lucas. 
Bro Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. vols. demy 
“Lamb has found a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best 

pupils." —Timas. 


MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON AND HER 
TIMES. By Janet Atpis. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
yy rr’ he last years of the reign of 
picture of lion society: in the reign 
Louis XV., the close of the courtly days of the *‘ Old Régime. 
“Many of anecdote are to be found in this absorb- 
ingly interesting book.” —Sussex News. 


MARY STUART. By Fiorence MacCunn. With 


over — 2 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 


net. 
. The author has not space eo pp for controversy, but exhibits complete balance 
of judgment. Her oonaient is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of the picturesque. 
She is 7 sympathetic, but she is entirely free from the credulity into which 
to 
historical temperament.”—M ANCHESTE UARDIAN 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Roz. With many 
ye by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour. Demy 8vo. 


ye. Av which is sorely needed.”—Daity Mat. 
“ Full of interest and instruction to collectors.” —Trutu. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. 
Mittrow. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The careful studies of the novels and the excellent sketches of English life a 
hundred years ago give Miss Mitton's book a distinct value of its own.” 
ERPOOL COURIER. 
“ Of great intrinsic interest and presented in a pleasant set! 
Post. 


=e remarkably entertaining, thoughtful, and charming book.” 


EveninG STANDARD. 
THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H. B. Binns. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

In this Volume the Author endeavours to portra’ one of the most mon ais pnd, res 
of modern times, and gathers Up the biographical 
pages of works which are inaccessible to the ordinary 

“ It is the work of a writer 
about his subject, to explain Whitman rather than to arp be Ld 
Mr. Binns bas no pains to learn all that he could t Whitma 
be he gives us is often both curious and new. He 
that is little known, in England at any rate, about Whitman’s early life.” —Times. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND 
H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
of * carhumagne” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Innes. 
With Maps. Demy dvo. ros. 6d. net 


the truth 
clear, 


“* Mr. Innes tells the tale of perha; the most interesti era in lish history in 
With 


MAST STER WORKERS. By Harovp Becsie. 
lustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
dees Hie Majesty the King. the Archbishop of Castecbary che 

Bishop of London, Mae Winscos Churchill, MB. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : his Life, Times, Work, 
Friends. By Witt1am B. Bouton. With 40 Lilustrations. Demy | 
This work is fll treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose re- 


y, eminence as a painter, ue character of | 


markable personality 
whose times and together provide a subject of great 


a Plea for Reason in Education. 


By Kappa. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND.., By J. C. 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(The Antiquary’ 's Books. 
Here, too, is a store of curious 


“ Here is a treasure-house of antiquarian learnin 
his fathers knew so well.” 


information on the woodcraft that Shakespeare wren 
OvTLook. 


AN OUTLANDER IN ENGLAND: Impressions of 
an Australian in England. By J. H. M. Assorr, Author of “ Tommy Corn- 
"&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Deli she lly br. nd tional, frankness, and unquestion- 


NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK: a Series of 
Observations on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and ~ =, ~ Crus- 
taceans found in that Neighbourhood, with a List of the Species. y A. H. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frank 

vO, 


THE RIVIERA. By S. Barinc-GouLp. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by HerserT Marsuatt. 
Third Edition. . Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“If the success of a book of travels is to be measured by the travel fever it 
excites in the veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm welcome. 
ATHEN UM. 
‘** Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun ; it is alive with wise interest.” 


Tings. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being 
Addresses and Sermons. By Water Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 


Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
thoughtful and suggestive addresses and essays,”—Ov 


The sermons are those ot a teacher of exceptional insight and 
Post. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Cutozza-Money. 
Demy 8vo, ss. net. 
A fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 
“ The book teems with statistics, and yet it contains aot one dull or uninteresting 
page. “—Daity News. 
Mr. Money earns our gratitude by the thoroughness and care with which he 
threads his way where it is so easy to slip." -WesTmINSTER GAZETTE. 
THE 


THE STUDENT’S MODERN ATLAS OF 
BRITISH EMPIRE. By C. Grant Rosertson, M.A., Fellow of All 
and J. G. Bartuotomew, F-R.S.E., F.K.G.S. Quarto, 


is an to illustrate the develo; the British Empire 
from the earliest times to the tlas contains 64 Maps, with 
i ‘tog an Introduction, a Historical 
Gazetteer, a Biography, an Index. 
Please write for a Prospectus containing a specimen Map. 


HOURS WITH RABELAIS. From the Translation 
of Sir T. Urounart and P. A. Morrevx. With an Introduction by F. G. 


Stokes, B.A. With a Portrait in vure, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


_AT INTERVALS. By B. W. Henperson. Fcap. 8vo, 
| Academic verse. 
‘THE DOINGS OF ARTHUR. Described and Pictured 


y the “* Westminster” Orrice Boy. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


«gt delightfully humorous book. The likenesses all through are eneagily 
recognisable, and the points are impossible to miss."—WestminsterR GazeTTeE. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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& ce. BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Lrp., 5 Reciwatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, Southamptos 
Parish of” $e. Paul, 2 December, 1905. 
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